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TeOLYMPIAN 


HE name suggests those enviable qualities 

mythology ascribes to the deities of the ‘“Golden 
Age’’—beauty, grace, speed, and unbounded en- 
durance. . 

And the car is all that the name implies. 

Yet, eight months ago, the Olympian had neither 
reputation nor distribution, both of which, of course, 
are essential to success in the automobile business. 

In ‘the short time that has elapsed since then, the 
Olympian has established itself firmly both with 
dealers and the public. 

The new model, brought out this month at the New 
York Automobile Show, is already an assured success. 

Ayer Service to motor car manufacturers is based 
on an intimate knowledge of the automobile business 
coupled with an unusual ability to meet its peculiar 
conditions. 

You can gain some idea of the value of this serv- 
ice by writing to our client, the Olympian Motors 
Company, Pontiac, Michigan. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
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Keep Your Name Before 
The “Farm” Public 





The “Farm” Public 
is over one-third of our 


entire population. 

It is made up of 35,000,000 
Americans. 

It is the biggest buying third. 

Most dealers will tell you 
they would prefer 100% farm 
trade. Thousands have 75%. 

It is the third that makes the 
retail business worth while in 
95% of the towns in this 
country. 

The “Farm” 


Public is the 


only third whose increase in 
income exceeds the cost of 
living and other expenses. 

How much of your appro- 
priation are you going to spend 
before The “Farm” Public in 
1918? 

Surely, more than 334% 
will be spent in the agricultur- 
al press. 

Why? Because it is the only 
class of publications circulat- 
ing exclusively among people 
whose buying power has been 
greatly increased instead of 
reduced. 


The Standard Farm Market 


represents the CREAM 
of The “Farm” Public 





Over 1,000,000 farm homes, 


and you sell his neighbors too. 


The Ohio Farmer 
. Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
7 Established 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 


Sell a Standard Farmer 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
N f Established 1886. 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
f Established 1877 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 


Established 1882 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc 


Eastern Representative 
381 Fourth Ave., New York Cit: 


Ali Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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Che Speculator— Does He Add to 
the Cost of Selling? 


rst of All, What Does He Do? 


And Let’s See If His Work Is Useful 


By James H. Collins 


Eprtor1aAL Note: For years there 
been random criticism of the high 
st of selling. The middleman—or 
re vaguely sometimes, the speculator 

ias been blamed. . 

It is reasonable to expect that in 

*, general tightening of our national 
iness organization for war, superflu- 
mis factors. would be discarded. At 
ist the good and the bad inherent in 

r business system will be mercilessly 
exposed, 

How have the alleged superfluous 
agencies fared in the food field—the first 
to be overhauled? Take the speculator, 

ipposed to be a creature of utter su- 
perfluity. Has he been proved indeed 
of no use? Has he added to’ the sell- 
ing cost of foods, as many suppose? 
lis article, by. a worker in Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s organization, may throw some 
light on the question.] 


| AST winter’s cold storage egg 


4 deal was highly spectacular. 
Various gentlemen became notori- 


ous by reason of the money they - 


made in eggs—or were supposed 
to have made. 
Smarting under criticism, one 
{ the “egg kings” retorted: 
“You call me a speculator, and 
| me what I have done is 
wicked. Then how about Joseph, 
in the Bible?” A leading question! 
or speculation is rooted in the 
changefulness of our earth’s cli- 
mate, and at bottom rests upon 
the genuine social service of 
putting things away in the sea- 
! of plenteousness, so that 
the re will be sufficient when things 
ar at minimum production. 
‘ebody has to find the money 
do this, and also cover the 
of price insurance, That 
ebody is usually called a spec- 
or, and like the other big 


figure of the business world, de- 
scribed by as loose a term, “the 
middleman,” there is hardly a 
time but somebody is energetical- 
ly campaigning to eliminate him. 

One of the first tasks of war, 
naturally, was to throw him over- 
board—even before the country 
woke to the menace of German 
agents, the speculator was cast 
into the belly of that great fish, 
the Food Law, there to remain 
until the war is over. 

But is he really eliminated? 

Some people believe that busi- 
ness under war conditions, free 
from speculation, will be so much 
better than anything we have ever 
known, that we shall never want 
to go back to the old conditions. 

But elimination is a queer 
process. 

Just the other day, economists 
were pointing to Uncle Sam’s life 
insurance for soldiers and sailors, 
showing how, by the elimination 
of the insurance solicitor, its cost 
had been brought down to seven 
or eight dollars a thousand. Yet, 
already the insurance solicitor has 
been found necessary to sell this 
protection to the fighting force. 
The Army itself contains officers 
who were formerly insurance 
men and they have taken pride 
in selling the full quota in their 
companies and regiments, while 
recently it was announced that an 
expert had been sent to France to 
see that soldiers understood and 
took advantage of this cheap so- 
licitorless insurance. 


Table of Contents on page 162 
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The speculator will be with us 
after the war, for the simple rea- 
son that he is with us now in 
many industries where he ren- 
dered a real service. And in lines 
where his real service has been 
eliminated under the Food Law, 
the Government has had to step 
in and provide substitute service. 

The most conspicuous suppres- 
sion of speculation, of course, is 
that secured by the prohibition of 
trading in grain futures. The big 
grain exchanges of the country in 
normal times render a price in- 
surance service. A country grain 
buyer contracts with farmers for 
wheat a month or more before the 
crop is harvested, offering a defi- 
nite price. Or he buys wheat at 
the market price when farmers 
bring it in, holding it until he can 
make a large shipment. A drop 
of five cents a bushel in the price 
while he is waiting for grain, or 
holding it, would wipe out his 
profit and perhaps his business, 
which is conducted on slender 
margins. There must be some 
form of price insurance to pro- 
tect him, and this he secures by 
selling an equal amount of grain 
on the nearest exchange at a price 
which will protect his investment, 
and yield him a reasonable profit. 
That is known as a “hedge.” His 
sale is made to speculators—pa- 
trons of the grain exchange who 
believe their forecasts about the 
price of grain during the next 
few weeks warrant their betting 
a little money with a view to spec- 
ulative profits. And these patrons, 
far from being the calculating 
city gamblers that popular fancy 
paints them, are very often 
farmers and country merchants. 
If the market goes against them 
they lose, but the grain buyer who 
hedged his purchases, is pro- 
tected. Not one speculator in a 
hundred knows that he renders 
this service of insurance to the 
legitimate trade, yet it is a definite 
by-product of grain future ope- 
rations. 

The flour miller who contracts 
for deliveries that will keep his 
mill busy for several months also 
used the grain exchanges to hedge 
his raw materials, in normal 
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times, buying instead of selling 
When Uncle Sam. abolishec 
trading in futures with the Food 
Law, he had to provide a substi 
tute for this insurance. To-day 
we find Uncle Sam carrying wha 
is probably the biggest grai 
hedge on record. With specula 
tion gone, it was necessary t 
stabilize the price of wheat s 
that it should not fluctuate at an 
point or at any time during th 
crop year. A rate of $2.20 pe 
bushel was set upon the whol 
1917 crop, based on No. 1 wheai, 
F. O. B. Chicago, and differentials 
for all grades at every big term 
nal market were carefully worked 
out, so that a bushel of wheat to- 
day in any part of the United 
States represents a value as abso- 
lute as the value of gold. Not 
only the grain trade had to lhe 
insured, but the grain grower. For 
we need large production, and 
that can only be secured by guar- 
anteeing a good price. So Uncle 
Sam stands ready to pay $2 a 
bushel at primary terminal mar- 
kets for the whole 1918 crop. 


GOVERNMENT PLAYS FOR HIGH 
STAKES 


Now, this insurance of the price 
next year is expected to give us 


a billion-bushel crop. If the war 
continues we will need all that 
wheat. But should the war end 
before Uncle Sam has a chance to 
close his gigantic 1918 wheat deal, 
world prices will undoubtedly 
drop. They may be cut squarely 
in two, for there will be full) 
billion and a half bushels of wheat 
in other countries after the Jan- 
uary harvests. If the world price 
falls to a peace time normal, and 
Uncle Sam cannot find a market 
for it, there will be a very great 
loss. Herbert Hoover estimates 
this possible loss to the Gover 
ment at from $300,000,000 to $5v 
000,000 if peace comes before all 
the 1918 wheat is marketed—that 
is, until September, 1919. 

In many other commodities the 
downright speculator—that is, the 
unmistakable gambler who _ bets 
surplus money on futures in con- 
modities not ordinarily handled in 
his own business—furnishes the 











rk or deal with any “Christian Herald” 
ove ; advertiser, you must be satisfied. 
If you aren't, tell us and we will see 
o he that you are. 
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a This consistent policy of satisfaction 
yuar- guaranteed to readers of “Christian 
re : Herald” advertising has a two-fold 
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WIEN you buy any article adver- 
tised in the “Christian Herald” 


effect: 


(1) It makes us mighty particular 
about the kind of advertising 
that appears in the “Christian 
Herald.” 


(2) It inspires reader-confidence. 
Readers have implicit trust in our 
a _ advertisers because they 
oe have implicit 
trust in us. 


















Through weekly advertisements like the 
above—only larger—we show our readers 
how safely and satisfactorily they may do 
business with our advertisers. You are 
sharing in this responsive market when 
your copy is in the 


“4 CHRISTIAN HERALD 
a 74% Circulation in towns under 10,000 


Bible House New York 
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same by-product of price in- 
surance. It is so in pig iron, cot- 
ton, coffee, provisions and other 
staples. Practically every com- 
modity which lends itself to stor- 
age and standardization, and the 
creation of warehouse receipts for 
collateral, becomes material for 
speculation. Far from being an 
anti-social thing, such speculation 
broadens and _ stabilizes markets 
and builds up industries. Take 
the potato, for instance. Our 
1917 crop was large and involved 
storage and finance problems. To 
give added stability, the Federal 
Reserve Board made potato stor- 
age receipts collateral for loans at 
banks. In the South, sweet potato 
production is being stimulated by 
establishing bonded warehouses in 
which this crop may be stored 
and financed with money bor- 
rowed from Federal Reserve 
Banks. The pig iron market in 
this country suffered unreasonable 
price fluctuations which bore 
heavily upon producers until a 
speculative market in pig iron 
warrants was built up along lines 
followed for years in England. 

To condemn the speculator in 
general and seek to eliminate him 
is easy enough so long as you do 
not attempt to define him, or se- 
lect a definite operator in a defi- 
nite trade for elimination. On the 
speculator in general, there is 
never any closed season—you are 
free to go gunning for him any 
time. But the moment you raise 
him out of a covert and point the 
gun, you will begin to have doubts 
and hesitate about pulling the 
trigger, and perhaps not pull it 
at all. For when he comes into 
plain view there are serious ques- 
tions about him being the exact 
kind of game you originally went 
out to shoot. 

Take the cold storage business 
as an illustration. 

Here is an industry which prac- 
tically the entire consuming pub- 
lic and many business men believe 
to be permeated with speculation, 


involving a real economic waste. 
It comes into prominence inevit- , 


ably each winter when its butter 
and eggs, and cheese, and Christ- 
mas turkeys, are brought out for 
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sale. We have a large city-dwe!|- 
ing population which does not 
seem to be able to understand thit 
hens lay more eggs in summcr 
than in winter, and that witho:t 
cold storage there must be sharp 
fluctuations in price between those 
two seasons. Nor can it under- 
stand that there is a good deal 
of cost involved when you put 
eggs away for several months u.- 
der artificial refrigeration, and 
pay interest on the investmeitt, 
and storage costs. But the cold 
storage men—or rather their cus- 
tomers who rent storage space— 
are really doing what Joseph did 
in Egypt. In April, when the 
earth brings forth by handfuls, 
they gather up and provide against 
the winter months of scarcity. 


HE HAS A “PLACE IN THE SUN” 
RESERVED FOR HIM 


Decide for yourself whether 
this man is a_ speculator —he 
frankly says that he has his own 
doubts about it. 

At present he is in Washington 
serving on the Food Administra- 
tion as a volunteer, helping meet 
national problems in his own in- 
dustry. All his life he has dealt 
in eggs and poultry. Over a large 
section of the Middle West he 
owns buying stations to which 
farmers’ wives bring their eggs 
and chickens. Fully 90 per cent 
of our egg supply comes from the 
average farmyard flock in such 
territory. If the farmer’s wife 
found no buyer for eggs whien 
she went to town, it would not 
pay to keep hens, and so produc- 
tion would fall off. There is no 
predicting what day she will come 
in with eggs, or what month she 
will decide to sell off her surplus 
chickens. If the experienced 
buyer in that field could set a-ide 
the element of chance in both 
weather and farmers’ wives, and 
purchase at certain favorable :ea- 
sons of the year, when quality is 
best, closing up shop at other a- 
sons, he would gladly do so. 3ut 
he must be ready to purcl ase 
every day in the year, regard'ess 
of weather, and supply, and price, 
and furthermore, - take everyt! ing 


‘the farmer’s wife brings him, the 
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Business and Advertising 
for 1918 


USINESS in 1918 will be what 


the business men of America make 
it. It is essential to the requirements 
of the Government that business shall 
be as profitable to owners and em- 
ployees as possible. The profits and 
incomes produce. Government revenue 
through the various forms of taxation 
provided by Congress, and the high 
wages permit of employees subscribing 
to Government loans. 


The farming and small town people were never 
sO prosperous as today. Due to high prices for 
crops and high wages for labor, money in the 
small towns and rural districts was never so 
plentiful. There you will find a ready market 
for your product. 


For over 25 years THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN, guaranteed circulation over 500,- 
000 net paid, has had the confidence of the 
woman in the small towns and rural districts. 
Advertisers directing their appeal through THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN receive careful and 
confident consideration in over half a million 
of the most prosperous small town homes and 
the greatest potential market in the country. 


Our representatives will be glad to confer with 
you at your convenience. 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W.H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, Flatiron Building, New York 
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tolerable eggs with the good 
ones, and the old hens and tough 
roosters in mid-summer as well 
as the tender broilers during the 
cooler months. If he could count 
upon an exact adjustment between 
city demand and country supply 
that would help a lot, but no such 
adjustment is possible. There- 
fore, he must take the surplus of 
the fat months and put it away 
in cold storage for lean seasons. 
This requires money. He has to 
finance his holdings by borrowing 
at the banks, paying interest. 
There is no way in ordinary times 
of predicting what the future may 
bring forth in the shape of prices. 
One year his storage holdings will 
fetch a good profit and the next 
year a loss. 

This man deals only in actual 
commodtties, selling only to le- 
gitimate dealers who purchase to 
supply the consumer. Under the 
Food Law practically no change 
has been made in his methods of 
doing business. President Wilson 
defined the speculator as an ope- 
rator in foodstuffs, not in any 
legitimate sense a producer, dealer 
or trader. This man is clearly a 
legitimate dealer, and his function 
is so useful and necessary in 
normal times that it has been 
continued in war. Yet there are 
seasons when the most straight- 
forward conduct of his business 
involves something closely akin to 
speculation—that is, he has to put 
stuff away. finance his holdings, 
and take his chances on profits 
or loss on the fluctuations in price. 


SPECULATORS OF ANOTHER SORT 


But not all dealers in cold stor- 
age stuff are of this class. That 
industry has been made conspicu- 
ous the past two or three seasons 
by invasions of outside operators, 
men in other lines of business 
who are attracted by unusual 
price fluctuations in butter, eggs, 
poultry and cheese, and enter the 
market for what the English race 
track tout calls a “bit of a flutter.” 
Having no trade connections to 
supply with these commodities, 
they nevertheless purchase them 
in blocks with a view to profit. 
This kind of operation is now 
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prohibited by law. For it causes 
price advances, and unwarrante1 
extortion from the consumin: 
public, and also interferes wit) 
the legitimate distributing trade. 

But even this interloper hes 
a certain function in norm: | 
times. Under state laws cold 
storage warehousemen are pri - 
hibited from owning the goors 
that they carry in their coolers. 
That law was designed to prote:t 
the sanctity of the warehouse rv- 
ceipt, and make it good banki: g 
collateral. The warehousemen, 
under pressure of competition ‘to 
fill their coolers each season, 
must have a following of specu- 
lators. who will buy the butter, 
and eggs, and dressed chickens as 
they come in, and carry them un- 
til they are sold. Very often the 
speculator is merely a convenience 
for the warehousemen, who with- 
out actually owning commodities 
themselves, enable their specula- 
tive patrons to carry the stuff by 
advances of credit as well as by 
offering liberal financial arrange- 
ments. 

Upon such speculative patron- 
age the cold storage industry has 
built itself up, and as in most 
other lines of business, growth 
and financial accommodation and 
facility have been secured along 
with certain trade evils which 
everyone in the business recog- 
nizes, but which the individual 
warehouseman has been powerless 
to correct. Bill Jones admits that 
extensions of credit to specula- 
tive operators are open to criti- 
cism. But Tom Smith and George 
Johnson have cold storage ware- 
houses around the corner, and 
stand ready to welcome every 
speculative patron that Bill turns 
away. 

War seems likely to eliminate 
speculation to this extent. 

That recognized evils in many 
trades, borne individually beciuse 
collective trade sentiment was not 
strong enough to abolish them. are 
now up for review in a national 
crisis, with a collective senti1 ient 
strong enough to overcome tliem 
In every line business men _ rec- 
ognize that these are unusual 
times, bringing precious oppor: 
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Day and Night 
Service 
All the Year 


Around 


The Best 
Quality Work 
Handled 
by Daylight 


One of the largest and most completely 


Printing 
and Advertising 
Advisers 


The Co-operative 
and 
Clearing House 
| for the Printing of 
- Catalogues and 

Publications 


Equipped printing plants in the United States 


(—._— THE GREAT CENTRAL MARKET———— 


CATALOGUE and PUBLICATION 


PRINTERS 











ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist and 
a Large and Absolutely Reliable Printing House 


(Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, III.) 











OUR_ SPECIALTIES 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 
(3) Trade Papers 





(6) Price Lists 


(7) Also Such Printing as ; 


Proceedings, Directories, His- 
tories, Books and the like. 
Our Complete Printing Equip- 
ment, all or any part of which 
sat your command, embraces: 
TYPESETTING 
(Linotype, Monotype and 


Han 
PRESSWORK 
(The usual, also Color and 
Rotary 
BINDING 
(The usual, also Machine 
Gathering, Covering and 
Wireless Binding) 
MAILIN 
ELECTROTYPING 
ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING 
ART WORK 
if you want advertising serv- 
ice, We assist in securing 
italogue compilers, adver- 
‘ing men, editors or proper 
ency service. Further, we 
ite suggestions with a view 
making our service most 
tluable, 
f desired, we mail your 
printed matter direct from 
hicago—the central distrib- 
ting point. 








Proper 
Quality 


Because of up-to- 
date equipment and 
best workmen. 


Quick 
Delivery 


Because -of Auto- 
matic machinery 
and day and night 
service. 


° ° 
Right Price 
Because of superior 
facilities and effi- 
cient management. 


Let us estimate 
on your 
catalogues 
and publications 


We are Strong on 
Our Specialties 
Particularly the 
Larger Orders 








USE NEW TYPE 


For CATALOGUES 
and ADVERTISEMENTS 


We have a large battery of 
type casting machines and 
with our system—having our 
own type foundry—we use 
the type ence only unless 
ordered held by customers 
for future editions. We have 
all standard faces and special 
type faces will be furnished 
if desired. 
Clean Linotype and 

Monotype Faces 
We have a large number of 
linotype and monotype ma- 
chines and they are in the 
hands of expert operators, 
We have the standard faces 
and special type faces will be 
furnished if desired. 

Good Presswork 
We have a large number of 
up-to-date presses—the usual, 
also color presses and rotaries 
—and our pressmen and feed- 
ers are the best. 


Binding and Mailing Service 
We have up-to-date gather- 
ing, stitching and covering 
machines; also do_ wireless 
binding. . The facilities of our 
bindery and mailing depart- 
ments are so large that we 
deliver to the post office or 
customer as fast as the presses 
print. 











ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


'OLK & LA SALLE STREETS CHICAGO 


The Great Central Market 


Telephone Wabash 3381—Lecal and Long Distance 











1917 was laut Year 
of the Boston Post 


Average Daily Circulation for 1917 


513,365 « 


On a “‘No-return Basis’’ since March 18, 1917 





By a Wide Margin the Largest Morning Circulation in 
the United States 





Average Sunday Circulation ror 1917 


35 7,126:.. 


On a “No-return Basis’’ since March 18, 1917 


By a Wide Margin the Largest Sunday Circulation 
in New England 





DETAILED 
Boston Post ANALYSIS OF 


Display Advertising | Post Leadership WQS 
ON OPPOSITE 


in 1917 PAGE 


1,228,639 


By a Wide Margin the Post Led All Its Boston 
Contemporaries 


The Second Paper was ] > 965 . 325 lines behind the Po:t 
The Third Paper was 2,013,305 lines behind the Pot 
The Fourth Paper was 3 ; 073 . 069 lines behind the Po:t 
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In Boston It’s The Post 


Total Figures for Year 1917 


Boston Post First In 


Department Store and Women’s 
Specialty Advertising. 


POST 
Clabe 
American 
Herald 


Boston Post First In 


Groceries and Foodstuff Advertis- 
Ing. 


American 


Boston Post First In 
Men’s Specialty Advertising. 


POST 
Herald 
American 


Boston Post First In 
Amusement Advertising. 


POST 
Globe 
Herald 
American 


Boston Post First In 
Phonograph Advertising. 


American 


Beston Post First In 
Jewelry Advertising. 
POST 


Boston Post First In 
“lorist’s Advertising. 


POST 
Globe 
Herald 
American 


B.ston Post First In 


LOCAL DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


A 








Boston Post First In 
Automobile Display Advertising. 


Boston Post First In 


Banks and Trust Companies Ad- 
vertising. 


Boston Post First In 
Boot and Shoe Advertising. 


POST 
Herald . 
American 


Boston Post First In 
Magazine Advertising. 


POST 
Globe 
Herald 
American 


Boston Post First In 
Hotel and Restaurant Advertising. 


Boston Post First In 


Proprietary Article Advertising. 
POST 614 


American 
Globe 
Herald 


$83,117 
348,683 


Boston Post First In 
Tobacco Products Advertising. 


POST 
American 


Boston Post First In 


NATIONAL DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 


2,074,650 
1,571,099 
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tunities for the correction of 
trade evils, and the legitimate and 
necessary operator in commodities 
means to part company with the 
illegitimate and unnecessary ope- 
rator. In other words, Joseph is 
going to throw Jonah overboard. 

But who is really a Jonah? 

That is the question. 

In all the mazes of the business 
structure, with the farmer and 
country storekeeper, who _ occa- 
sionally take a bit of a flutter 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
and the investors who buy pig 
iron warrants, and the dealers in 
perishable fruit and vegetables 
who turn surplus capital in quiet 
season to the financing of a block 
of cold storage eggs—where, in 
all this maze, of gamblers ren- 
dering a real financing and in- 
surance service, and _ legitimate 
traders being forced at times to 
speculate in their own commodi- 
ties—where is the line to be 
drawn? 

The answer comes to be that 
the line cannot be drawn too 
definitely, except where Uncle 
Sam steps in and takes practically 
entire control, as with wheat. 

That was an industry so large, 
and so vital in the war problem 
of both ourselves and our allies, 
that Uncle Sam could throw 
overboard both Jonah and Joseph. 

But in the majority of indus- 
tries and trades, it is necessary to 
preserve the legitimate speculative 
machinery. The Government can- 
not finance the canning of our 
fruit and vegetable crops next 
summer, nor put away the eggs 
and butter. It can only prohibit 
the speculator, so-called, from 
lending a financial hand to the 
legitimate dealer, and in many 
cases dealer and speculator are so 
closely identified in the regular 
work of storing food for the 
Nation that only trade teamwork 
under the new co-onerative spirit 
will separate the fellow who per- 
forms a genuine service from the 
interloper who merely gambles in 
commodities. 

Thus, war times are working 
out better methods here as in 
every other business problem. 
For years men in these industries 
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have seen pretty clearly what wis 
wrong, and understood that cc!- 
lective action would set thins 
right. Now they have the basis 
for collective action such as his 
never been known before, and a 
general house-cleaning is in order. 
But how long the house will re- 
main clean after peace returns :0 
man can foretell. 

It has been said that if all tie 
virtues in the world were pil d 
in the shop windows on one sie 
of a long thoroughfare, and «ll 
the vices on the other, any mortal 
walking down that street would 
come under the attraction of the 
virtues and be repelled by the 
vices. But alas! Vice and virtue 
are seldom presented to mortals 
in this separate way. They come 
mixed, and in the confusion one 
is accepted or rejected with the 
other. 

And so with the speculator, so- 
called. He is an extremely mixed 
character. Along with the unmis- 
takable good in him there is a lot 
of bad, and along with his bad- 
ness at its worst there is much 
social service that cannot be elimi- 
nated. Add the complications of 
a changeful planet and an imper- 
fect humanity, and it seems clear 
that about all we can do, even 
under the favorable conditions of 
war-time teamwork, is to try for 
a better batting average. 


A. N. A. Appointments on 
Advertising Committee 


Because of the appointment of O. ( 
Harn. of the National Lead Company, 
and L. B. Jones, of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, as. members of the Fed- 
eral Advertising Board of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, the 
Association of National Adverticers 
has substituted the names of Ward M. 
Canady, of the Willvs-Overland Com: 
pany, and T. D. Ellsworth, of the 
American Telephone and_ Telegraph 
Co., on the committee chosen by that 
organization to co-onerate with the 
Federal Advertising Board. 


Ruthrauff Aids W. S. S. 


W. B. Ruthrauff, of Ruthraufi & 
Ryan, Inc., New, York adverti ing 
agency. has become.associated with the 
War Savings Committee in the New 
York district, in charge of copy. 
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How to arrive at what 
to spend for advertising 
this year 


Advertising constitutes a definite part of the con- 
sumer price. Determine what part, by determin- 
ing what part of the sales work advertising can do. 


At this time, when such far-reaching changes 
in business are taking place, that manufac- 
turer is going to lead, who looks changes in 
conditions squarely in the face and meets 
those changes with appropriate new methods 
or correct readjustment of old. 


much J The place which the Nation as a whole will 
‘limi. occupy in the competition of the world, will 
eh be determined by the intelligence of the sur- 
clear vey which each individual American manu- 
Age facturer makes for his own business. 


y for If with any part of the total cost of his 
product he clings to a method which is less 
efficient, he deliberately handicaps himself in 
competition with the manufacturer, at home 
or abroad, who utilizes to the full the more 

eficient method which costs less. 


Now, when you are making up your budget 
for 1918, is the time to analyze: 


The product itself, to see that it is best 
suited to capture the market for 
which it is designed. 


Each item of cost, and see what share 
of the work that item performs. 


The chart on the following pages shows 


ff the factors which enter into the consumer 
ti ing 
h the 
New 
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SELLING JOBBER'S 
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Factors which enter into consumer price. 


price of practically every article of general 
consumption. 

Are the proportions of these costs those 
which will secure maximum results? Are you 
spending in one form, any part of the cost 
which would accomplish more, if used in an- 
other way? 

For that part of the cost of your product 
which you pay for selling, are you getting 
distribution, maintaining and extending it? 
For that part of the cost which you pay in 
jobbers’ and retailers’ discounts, in addition 
to distributing and collecting, are you still 
expecting dealers to sel] the consumer? 

For that part spent for advertising, are 
you selling the consumer; are you so clearly 
showing the advantages of your product to 
consumers that the demand will pull your 
product over the dealers’ counters, or are you 
expecting dealers to push your product for 
you?* Through advertising, are you increas- 
ing your volume so as to profit by the econo- 
mies of increased production? 

Advertising is doing all of these things for 
many products. Can it be made to doithem 
for yours? If it can, it should have as defi- 
nite a place in your 1918 business budget as 
will material, labor, or overhead. The per- 
centage of the total cost which it should rep- 
resent should be the exact proportion to the 
work it can perform. 

Many a manufacturer has said “TI could 
double my business if my product only had 
margin enough to advertise right.” 


Se RLY TR PE TOP HANOI cehe, 
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Are proportions those which will secure maximum results? 


It may have such a margin. 

A manufacturer of a new mechanical prod- 
uct proposed spending 5% for advertising. 
He had allowed 25% for selling. Analysis 
of all the conditions showed that a combina- 
tion of 15% for advertising, with 15% for 
selling, would produce greater results. 

Not a few of the widest selling commodi- 
ties in America—articles sold wherever stores 
exist—are sold without salesmen of any kind, 
either to retailer, or even to the jobbing trade. 
Consumers, led by the advertising, ‘“‘pull”’ 
millions of dollars’ worth of these commodi- 
ties off the dealers’ shelves each year. 

The extent to which advertising, as a selling 
force, can be utilized is of importance to every 
manufacturer. Under the new conditions, it 
is of vital importance that, rather than settle 
all of the other factors first and allow adver- 
tising what is left, advertising be considered 
in relation to manufacturing cost, overhead, 
selling cost, jobbers’ discount, retailers’ dis- 
count and profit and in proportion to the 
work it does or can be made to perform. 


The average hardware store carries between 6,000 
and 10,000 items. The corner druggist has 5,000 
different articles; even the grocer must divide his 
selling efforts into over a thousand parts. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 


Chicago Boston Detroit Cincinnati 
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French Battery § Carbon Go. 


mamuracromems oF 
FRENCH ORY BATTERIES 
FRENCH FLASHERS 
e+ 


Madison. Wis December 14, 1917 


Poole Brothers, 
Clark & Harrison Streets, 
Chicago, Ill.° 


Gentlemen: 

> 

We are enclosing herewith our order #4751 
covering reprint of our Catalog #32. We have 
received a large number of exceedingly pleasant 
comments regarding the exceptional workmanship on 
the former print of this catalog, printed by you 
during 1916. We take pleasure in passing these 
compliments on to you. 


We assure you that while we appreciate 
the excellent workmanship of Poole Brothers, not 
only on this catalog but also on all other litera- 
ture you have made up for us, that to our mind is 
only in line and equal to the excellent service 
and careful attention to all details that you heve 
accorded to us. 


Yours very truly, 
FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO. 
(if e200 


JCF/FJS 
Secretary. 






































\Vhen War Shatters Market, Man- 
ufacturer Finds New Outlet 


\ aker of Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses Uses Advertising to Develop Fresh 
Field When Home-building Slumps—Instead of Cancelled Appro- 
priation in Dull Time, Uses Publicity to Hold Consumer- 

Interest Until Peace Comes 


r 


}*HERE is no business problem 
4 more fascinating than finding 
. new use for an old product, a 
new field in which to sell your 

ids when the old channels are 
losed. Just now, with war-time 
onditions coming down crushing- 
y in many lines of business, find- 
ing a new market, or successfully 
adapting your manufacturing and 
selling energies to a new product 
is for many businesses a life and 
leath matter. 

More and more business men 
who a few weeks ago began to be 
seriously perturbed over the out- 
look for their individual  busi- 
nesses under the pressure of gov- 
ernment demands and_ military 
necessity, are studying the ques- 
tion of developing new markets, 
as well as new products, with the 
realization that doing so is an im- 
peratively urgent job. For the 
business man in such a situation, 
there is absorbing interest in the 
story of how one organization, 
when war-time conditions seemed 
to have swept away the great bulk 
of its business, applied business 
brains and foresight to the situa- 
tion and won out triumphantly by 
building a new market. 

\t first glance, no business has 
been harder hit by the war than 
thit of The Aladdin Company, of 
Ray City, Michigan, maker of 
A\‘.ddin Readi-Cut Houses. The 
enire building trade—and partic- 
ulirly the erection of private 
h mes—has been almost at a 
st idstill for many months. Then, 

the increased cost of liv- 
had borne down with espe- 

severity upon those people 
nodest means who form the 
est group of prospective buy- 

for ready-cut or ready-to- 
t houses. Furthermore, where- 
such prospects might, in these 


's of uncertainty, accept the 
1 


assurance of a local contractor 
who could show them the needed 
lumber in his storage yard, they 
were likely to hesitate to put all 
their eggs in one basket to the 
extent of entrusting to a concern 
hundreds or thousands of miles 
distant, their order for everything 
from door knobs to the shingle 
roof. 

Faced by such conditions, one 
could hardly have blamed the 
company if it had thrown down 
its arms and surrendered to the 
forces of General Depression for 
the period of the war. That, 
however, was furthest from the 
thought of its executives, W. J. 
and Otto E. Sovereign. 


DEMAND HAS GOVERNED BUSINESS 
FROM THE START 


The whole history of the com. 
pany, it is interesting to note, is 
the record of changing plans to 
meet shifting demand. It began 
originally with a “knockdown” 
boathouse. As soon as this was 
placed on the market, the company 
discovered that what people much 
preferred was a summer cottage 
of the same construction; and so 
a cottage was at once put out. 
Then it developed that the cus- 
tomer was using his cottage the 
year ’round, and so the final form 
was developed of a “Readi-cut” 
house, for use any time and any- 
where. This is the item which 
has chiefly contributed to the phe- 
nomenal success of The Aladdin 
Company. Since 1909 national ad- 
vertising has been used, and Alad- 
din houses are now adding to the 
domestic bliss of the Fiji Islander, 
keeping off the rain for the pio- 
neer in Tasmania, and supplying 
home comfort to people in every 
other quarter of the globe, though 
the bulk of the business of course 
is right here in the U. S. A. 
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The new field which the com- 
pany has developed recently, when 
the war put a damper on home- 
making, is, briefly, supplying its 
houses on a large scale for use 
in conjunction with new industrial 
plants. These plants are nowadays 
often placed out in the wilderness, 
where there are no living accom- 
modations for the workmen and 
their families, and building homes 
for the men is as much a part of 
the construction task as creating 
the plant itself. The first taste 
of this sort of business came from 
the du Pont powder interests, 
which placed an order for 400 
houses in 1915, 


elADDIN 


A COMPLETE CITY or 


8, 


This Complete City of 
One Thousand Population 


$686,590 


CURRENT DOUBLE-PAGE COPY 


“This order set us_ thinking,” 
Otto E, Sovereign told a repre- 
sentative of PRINTERS’ Inx. “I 
determined to make a survey of 
the subject, and I at once did so. 
I found that there were a large 
number of industrial organizations 
—munitions makers and the like— 
which were confronted with the 
necessity of building an industrial 
city out on bare ground, and I 
could see no reason why they 
shouldn’t use houses of our manu- 
facture in helping to facilitate this 
work.” 

Mr. Sovereign speedily found 
that there is a movement on foot 
now among the big manufacturing 
enterprises of the United States 


INK 


which goes even further along the 
same line. Many carporations are 
now eager to carry out the idea 
of community betterment for their 
employees, expanding and develop- 
ing the “welfare work” which is 
familiar to all of us, until it takes 
in practically every phase of tlie 
workman’s life, and protects hin 
as far as is humanly possibie 
against the bad effects of i- 
norance, sloth and neglect. Over 
the desk of many a big executive 
to-day there hangs a blue-print or 
an architect’s drawing of the 
“city beautiful” which is to house 
the firm’s employees some day. 
The United States Steel Corpo- 


OF A SPECTACULAR NATURE 


ration is one of the leaders which 
has been studying this idea, and 
as a result it has a well-worked- 
out plan for helping the workman 
to own his own home; it offers 
annual prizes for the best home 
gardens; and sanitary and artistic 
standards are impressed upon the 
men and promulgated by company 
officials in every possible way. 
The Connecticut Mills Compauiy, 
of Danielson, Conn., has gone so 
far as to erect a “village beau- 
tiful” for its workmen, with beau- 
tiful little bungalows, designed by 
a distinguished Boston architect, 
which are erected by a special cor- 
poration created for that purpose, 
and rented to the mill operati:es 
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small cost, or,sold to them on 

sy terms if they prefer. (This 

mpany has, incidentally, issued 
interesting little booklet called 

he Village Beautiful for Mill 

veratives—It Pays, and Why.”) 

ry, Indiana, is of course an ex- 
iple on a gigantic scale of 

‘ative work of the same sort. 

iny other individual businesses 

doing work of the same sort. 

(he business men who are be- 

nd these plans are not mere 
soft-hearted philanthropists; the 

ime argument in favor of such 
activities is a business one. The 
\orkman who is comfortably, hy- 
enically, and economically housed 

a more satisfied, better work- 
nan. He is less likely to strike. 

e takes an interest in his home, 
which serves as a hobby, a recrea- 
tion; and he gets healthful enjoy- 
ment out of his efforts to beautify 
his home. 

Mr. Sovereign saw this new 
idea of community development 
for workingmen on the way be- 
fore it had more than begun, and 
The Aladdin Company made its 
plans accordingly. To-day, it has 
a complete city-planning depart- 
ment, with landscape engineers, 
road engineers, sanitation experts, 
which is prepared to take over the 
entire responsibility for.planning, 
laying out and building an up-to- 
date residential community; and 
this centralizing of 
coupled with the resources of the 
company, makes it possible to do 
this work in an economical fash- 
ion for the owners. The business 

this department is growing 
rapidly, but best of all, it is of a 
rt which will survive the end 
the war, and in fact should 
ich its finest development in the 

‘ure when the happy time comes 
when all manufacturers realize 
hat an intelligent interest in the 
\«lfare of their employees is the 

t sort of business policy for 

m. 

‘he sudden entrance of Uncle 

im into the arena as a builder of 

ny cantonments a few months 

0, gave the company a splendid 

ortunity to illustrate the possi- 

ties of this new department it 

1 developed. On _ preliminary 


authority, 
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tests it was able to demonstrate 
its superior rapidity of construc- 
tion, and on its first contract, it is 
said to have broken all records by 
turning out a complete canton- 
ment for 8,000 men (including all 
buildings, a sewage system, water 
mains, electric lighting system, 
etc.) in twenty-six working days. 
This achievement is now being 
capitalized in a striking series of 
advertisements which are cir- 
culated in mediums reaching big 
businesses. “A Completed Build- 
ing Every 63 Minutes” is the 
startling slogan which has been 
used to headline these advertise- 
ments. A later series which is 
soon to appear will have as its 
basis the idea that “These build- 
ings are good enough for Uncle 
Sam—why are they not good 
enough for you?” 

While the small consumer’s bus- 
iness—the selling of the individ- 
ual home to the average young 
married couple—has been tremen- 
dously restricted during the past 
few months, it has been “gone but . 
not forgotten,” and the company 
expects that with the end of the 
war this branch of its business 
will again become the most im- 
portant one. There is a lesson for 
war-frightened advertisers in the 
fact that an advertising campaign 
will be kept going steadily, so 
that when peace comes, the public 
will not have forgotten Aladdin 
Readi-cut Houses. The company 
feels that it has invested too much 
money in advertising to jeopardize 
this investment now by breaking 
the thread of continuity in the 
public mind and destroying all cu- 
mulative effect with a cancelled 
appropriation. 

A new campaign is therefore 
about to be launched to keep alive 
the individual house business. In 
this campaign, the “high price” 
argument will be refuted with fig- 
ures to prove that the cost of an 
Aladdin house is only about ten 
per cent higher than in the days 
before the war, and that even 
with this increase, the house costs 
less than the same house would 
have cost before the conflict 
started, if built by a local con- 
tractor. Since it takes three years 
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for the average purchaser to or- 
der his house, dating from the 
time of his first inquiry, there is 
no hurry, naturally, about crowd- 
ing in immediate business as a 
result of the advertising. Inci- 
dentally, under exceptional cir- 
cumstances it is possible to hurry 
things up a bit, and this was done 
early in the present year. The 
company foresaw more than a year 
ago that prices were about to sky- 
rocket, and so laid in immense 
supplies of materials in the fall of 
1916. However, by the middle of 
the spring of last year it became 
evident that prices would have to 
advance before long, and Otto E. 
Sovereign decided that this ad- 
vance might as well be made si- 
multaneous with a drive for an 
extra amount of business. 

Accordingly, the heaviest adver- 
tising effort in The Aladdin Com- 
pany’s history was brought into 
play, on the slogan, “Buy Now 
and Avoid the Price Advance.” 
A 10 per cent advance in prices 
was scheduled for a given date, 
and the prospect list was heavily 
circularized in advance of this 
date. It was explained that ma- 
terial and labor shortages and the 
tremendous demands of the Gov- 
ernment in erecting its canton- 
ments, would make the future of 
the building field very uncertain. 
The prospect was urged to buy 
now, and have his house delivered 
to him at any time he chose dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1917. An 
“extra” of the “Aladdin News” 
was issued in an edition of 170,- 
000, which was sufficient to send 
one to each inquirer since January 
1, 1917 (which gives an idea of 
the volume of inquiries received, 
incidentally). As a result of this 
drive, May, 1917, was the largest 
month by all odds in the com- 
pany’s business history. It was 
followed, naturally, by several 
rather quiet months. However, 
October showed a sharp increase 
over September, which would seem 
to indicate that the effect of the 
artificial stimulation of sales had 
by now died away. 

It is interesting in this connec- 
tion to know that the company 
finds its catalogue to be the first 


and last gun in the sales batter) 
and that the general advertisin:: 
done is useful primarily for th: 
purpose of giving the names o 
people to whom the catalogue ma» 
go. In the book are described 10) 
houses, and after it has been sen’, 
the prospect is followed up for 1 
period of three years. No later 
edition of the catalogue is sen', 
however, no matter how many 
new designs for houses may be in 
new printings of the book. This 
policy is not, however, followed 
with regard to the separate cata- 
logues of house furnishings, a 
phase of the business which has 
grown logically from extremely 
small beginnings to a point where 
more than 5,000 items are stocked, 
and where ten per cent of all the 
buyers of Aladdin houses buy 
furnishings as well. 

The catalogue of houses lays 
special stress upon the fact that 
an Aladdin House is not a port- 
able one. People seem prone to 
jump to this conclusion, and to 
counteract this tendency the phrase 
“a life-time home” is used in the 
catalogue to give the requisite im- 
pression of permanence. In the 
catalogue, of course, an attempt 
is made to meet all the stock argu- 
ments against the Aladdin plan, 
including those which are ad- 
vanced by the local lumber deal- 
er, from whose antipathy in the 
past the big “mail-order” houses 
have suffered severely. 

The “way out” which the com- 
pany found from its war-time dif- 
ficulties might be said, of course, 
to have been the result of pure 
luck; and undoubtedly the ele- 
ment of chance entered into it to 
some extent. However, the story 
also carries a big lesson for other 
men who are facing dark business 
clouds as a result of war conii- 
tions: How can you tell that 
there are not equally big oppor- 
tunities for “luck” dormant in 
your own line, unless you do what 
Mr. Sovereign did, and survey 
carefully the whole situation con- 
fronting you?. Only then can you 
expect to steer your busin:ss 
course intelligently and avoid as 
much as possible: the hardsh ps 
implicit in the state of war. 
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‘ HE buying habits of a market 

are as powerful factors in 
trade as are personal habits on 
individual character. If Amer- 
ican manufacturers stop or restrict 
their efforts to educate, control and 
hold to their own advantage the 
buying habits of their present and 
potential markets, will there not be 
such enormous changes in the cur- 
rents of demand as to leave many 
| industries and many individual man- 
ufacturers ‘high and dry’ after the 
present storm 1s over?” 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 

Elec::ical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
lectric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 

Eng:neering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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GOING 
RIGHT 
ON 


THE President of the United States leaned back 
in his chair the other day and talked about a 
subject that is uppermost in every American’s 
mind. He talked about the ways of winning 


this war. 


And he included in his list of the essentials 
to victory not only food and aeroplane fleets and 
marching men and munitions but an industry 
that wasn’t an industry at all in the days of Mr. 
Wilson’s immediate predecessors. Then it was 


tolerated as an amusing filler for an idle hour. 


Today it is fifth among the industries of the 


nation, this moving-picture business, 


¢ 


Tue President sees its abiding usefulness in war- 








times. He can see the plain people of Russia 
watching remote America take up arms; he can 
see folks out through the parts of our own 
country that haven’t yet a grasp of all that war 
means coming to a realization of reality before 
the lessons of the screen; he can see the outworn 
fighting men finding new energies in the relaxa- 
tion of picture nights in Y. M. C. A. huts. 


— 
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He has told audiences that he believes in mov 











ing pictures because they speak a universal 


Janguage— East does meet West on the screen. 








No man who keeps step with the leaders can 
afford to neglect the moving-picture industry 
when he comes to take stock of the forces that 


count today. Of course, thePresident is right ; 


no matter what is happening or what will 
happen to other industries, the moving picture 
will go right on. 








« 


We areall of us examining, criticising, cutting 
away the superfluous these days. |Advertisers 





are combing their lists of mediums with combs 
of the finest teeth. It is no time for theory 


or experiment. 


But it is the time for a medium that owes its 
existence to the spontaneous demand of men and 
women in factories, and fields, offices and work- 
shops and homes. ‘It isthe time for a magazine 
that is read through because its readers are 
sincerely interested in what.’s between the covers, 
It is the time for 


PHOTOPLAY 


Let the name stick in your mind; it’s imitated 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
350 NORTH CLARK ST, 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE, 
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The Circulation of the 


Baltimore Sun 


Continues 


To Grow 


The daily average for December, 1917, shows 
a gain of over 12,000 copies Daily, and over 
10,000 copies Sunday over the average for the 
same month a year ago and more than 54,000 
Daily and 32,000 Sunday above the figures for 
December, 1912, five years ago. 


Average Paid Circulation for month of 
December for past five years: 


Daily Sunday 
175,640 107,295 
163,505 96,691 
153,053 91,386 
135,294 83,128 
128,870 81,289 
121,037 74,850 


It Pays To Advertise In 
The Paper That Is Growing 














( -Boats Force Change of Appeal on 
United Fruit Co. 


W.en Pleasure Travel Ceased, the Company Searched for Patronage of 
Those Who Would Travel to Develop Southern Markets 


\V 7 HEN the United States de- 
Y clared war upon Germany, 
the tourist business of the United 
Froit Company, which operates 
lines of steamships between East- 
eri Coast cities and Central and 
South American ports and the 
West Indies, was knocked into a 
cocked hat. People no longer 
waited to run the risks of ocean 
travel when in search of pleasure. 
The problem that the company 
faced was to secure passengers to 
fill its cabins who do not belong 
to the tourist class. How it has 
solved the problem is told here- 
with. 

In order to understand the com- 
panly’s position, it is necessary to 
go back to its earlier history and 
see how it came to go into the 
passenger business. The United 
Fruit Company was established 
for the purpose of transporting 
and marketing bananas. Its first 
steamship had no accommodations 
for travelers beyond a few extra 
staterooms that were not used by 
the officers. After the line had 
been in operation for some time 
so many people wanted to travel 
on the boats that the officials of 
the company became convinced 
that it would be possible to estab- 
lish a paying passenger business if 
suitable accommodations could be 
provided. Thus it came about that 
when its new fleet of steamships 

built they were provided with 
ntments as luxurious and 
modious as could be found on 
‘uropean lines. 
der the spur of a generous 
tising appropriation the com- 
was able to develop in a few 
a large tourist business. Its 
tisements which appeared in 
‘agazines in full pages were 
¢ the most attractive ever 
ut by a steamship company. 
were devoted to a descrip- 
f the delights of ocean trav- 
d the picturesque features of 


the tropical lands reached by its 
service lines. Art and color work 
were employed to heighten their 
appeal. Such was the pulling 
power of these announcements 
that during the seasons of 1915 
and 1916 nearly twice as many 
people applied for passage on its 
steamships as could be accommo- 
dated. 

When our own country took up 
the cudgels of war last April it 
became evident that tourist travel 
could no longer be depended upon 
to fill the cabins of its steamships. 
Moreover, the officers of the com- 
pany felt that this class of travel 
was not desirable, because of the 
changes that had come about in 
ocean travel conditions. Although 
the routes covered were confined 
to this side of the Atlantic, they 
were not so far away from Ger- 
many or the countries of the Cen- 
tral Powers as io insure freedom 
of attack from enemy subma- 
rines or warships. Under no 
stretch of the imagination could 
voyages made over seas in which 
such dangers were liable to be en- 
countered be regarded as pleasure 
trips, especially wnen there is an 
absence of all such features as 
dancing, games and entertainments 
of various kinds chat formerly 
contributed to the enjoyment of 
the passengers, and all lights 
aboard that might betray its pres- 
ence to a hostile ship are extin- 
guished at night. 

The new campaign is devoted 
to setting forth the business possi- 
bilities that await our merchants 
and manufacturers in the southern 
countries reached by its steam- 
ships: Gone are the pictures of 
tropical scenes, and in their place 
appear illustrations representing 
various commercial activities. One 
of the advertisements now on 
view in the newspapers, which 
deals with the chemical and drug 


industry, carries at the top a pic- 
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ture of the contents of a chemical 
laboratory shelf. Another, headed 
“Steel,” shows a blast furnace, 
and a third, featuring the South 
Americas as a market for food 
products, presents a group of such 
products in pictured form. Two of 
the advertisements are reproduced 
in connection with this article. 
Each advertisement deals with a 


MERICAN 
Business for the 
Southern Americas 
Why are more people goin 
to Cuba, Jamaica, Central and 
South America oon! on ships 
of the Great White Fleet than 
at the same time last year? 
Because every hour, every 
week is emphasizing the need 
of American products in the 
countries to the south of us. 


Take foodstuffs, for instance. One 
recent steamer carried ar.ong her pas- 


and 
sell them. 


of the 





sengers rep 0 
American food concerns —as well as 
large consignmenis of flour, cereals, 
canned goods, crackers, etc. 

American business houses are going 
into the southern markets with every- 
thing that can be spared from our own 
needs those of our Allies. 

The organization of the United Fruit 
Company is always at your service—to 

ise about routeing representatives, 
cargo space, methods of packing and 
shipping . 
May we cooperate with you ? 


Passenger Traffic Department 


cargo § 
ing an 








New York 
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MERICA is produc- 
ing more drugs and 
chemicals than she evér 
did before—and she is 
sending some of her 
best business men to 
Cuba, Jamaica, Central 
South America to 


The passen 
Great W 

how thoroughly American bus- 
iness realizes its opportunity 
in the Southern Americas. 

There are not so many 
ple travelling for pleasure alone 
—they are combining business 
with pleasure. 

They are bringing back or- 
ders for American goods—as 
well as new vitality, new health. 
_ The United Fruit Company 
is at the service of American 
business—to confer about the 
routeing of representatives, 
ce, methods of pack- 
shipping. 

May we cooperate with you? 
Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT 


COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


Boston 
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interested in the export of the-e 
products to their new markets-- 
in Cuba, Jamaica, Central Ame-- 
ica, and on the west coast «f 
South America.” 

Another, on trade opportuniti.'s 
in the South Americas, quotes a 
business man as saying: “I weit 
South to see how many pairs of 
shoes they needed, and let me tll 
you they needed more 
than I thought th y 
did. But the best of 
all was the trip. [ 
wouldn’t trade my 
new set of impris- 
sions and my new 
vitality for all the 
orders in the worl.” 

“Excess baggage,” 
so runs a third, 
“shows the course of 
America’s new _ for- 
eign trade. Someone 
has said that the Flag 
follows the salesmen. 
It is doing just that 
in Central and South 
America. For in- 
stance, a Great White 
Fleet steamer clears 
for the south with 
thousands of pounds 
of excess baggage, 
consisting of sales- 
men’s samples—dry 
goods, clothing, shoes. 
It represents hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of fu- 
ture export, business 
and the new spirit of 
service in American 
foreign trade. ‘The 
same ship carries 
progressive business 
men from all sections 
of the United States 
to their new markets 


er lists of ships 
hite Fleet show 


eO- 


New Orleans 








TWO ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE SERIES 


One starts 
off as follows: “The Southern 
Americas are looking to the 
United States to-day for their 
steel and iron products—railway 
equipment, agricultural imple- 
ments, structural steel, mining ma- 
chinery. Almost every steamer of 
the Great White Fleet carries rep- 
resentatives of business concerns 


specific trade feature. 


in Cuba, Jamaica, 

Central and South 

America.” 
The United Fruit Company 
feels that it can do more than 
serve as the transportation !e- 
dium for business between the 
Americas, and so it offers to ad- 
vise concerns about the routing of 
their representatives, about cargo 
space and the methods of pacl:ing 
and shipping merchandise _ to 
South American and other po:nts. 
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though the campaign, which 
is confined exclusively to the 
ne vspapers of New York, Bos- 
to:, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, De- 
tr. t, Cleveland, Atlanta, New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Buffalo, Kansas 
Civ, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Fr:ncisco and Seattle, has been 
rusning only a few weeks, it has 
pr duced a large number of in- 
quiries from business concerns 
who seek export trade and has 
griatly increased the volume of 
passenger traffic. Commercial 
houses are beginning to realize 
that they now have unusual op- 
portunities for securing a foothold 
in the markets of the South Amer- 
icas which have hitherto been 
monopolized by the German and 
British manufacturer. That is 
why, during the next two or three 
mouths, an unusual number of 
American business houses will send 
representatives to South American 
countries. The volume of freight 
now being dispatched from New 
York and other ports is larger 
than it has been for years, in spite 


of the new Government rules that 
an exporter’s license must be tak- 
en out when goods or materials 
that might be needed by the 
United States or the Allies are to 
be sent out of the country. Every 
United Fruit Company steamship 
sailing from American ports is 
now carrying capacity cargoes. 


Arthur M. DeBebian With 
Equitable Trust Co. 


Arthur M. DeBebian, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the National City 
Company, New York, has become asso- 
ciated with the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York in a similar capacity. 

Mr. DeBebian was for many years in 
charge of the advertising of N. W. Hal- 
sey & Company, which was absorbed by 
the National City Company. 


Cleveland Hotel Advertises 


The advertising account of the Hotel 
Winton, Cleveland, has been placed 
with The House of Hubbell, of that 
city. Newspaper space has been used 
in Pittsburgh, Chicago, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, and other cities in that 
section of the country and the schedule 
also calls for the use of space in na- 
tional mediums. 








GeorgeL. Dyer Company 
42 Broadway 
New York 
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Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 





The Fuel Admunistration’s Adver- 
tising Campaign 


Main Reliance Will Be Placed on Large Posters—Huge Direct Campaign 
in “Tag Your Shovel” Effort of School Children 


OLLOWING in the footsteps 

of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, with which it is 
closely allied, the Fuel Administra- 
tion has planned a rather elab- 
orate advertising campaign for 
the year 1918. The object is con- 
servation—specifically the conser- 
vation of fuel and particularly 
coal. The drive is to be prose- 
cuted most energetically during 
the cold months of the year, but 
owing to the amount of coal con- 
sumed in power plants right along, 
the campaign will not be aban- 
doned, even in. midsummer. 

No more in this instance than 
in the case of other advertising 
campaigns of the war period will 
the national Government spend 
any money for advertising space, 
but Printers’ INK is assured 
that neither will there be imposi- 
tion on the generosity of private 
advertisers. Officials of the Fuel 
Administration stated last week 
they felt that quite enough re- 
quests were being made for dona- 
tions of space from private adver- 
tisers. Hence no demands will be 
made upon private advertisers to 
surrender space for “Save the 
Coal” slogans, although if any 
private advertiser sees fit to link 
up the coal conservation campaign 
with his own copy the publicity 
contribution will be gladly re- 
ceived. 

The Fuel Administration’s ad- 
vertising campaign started, in 
reality, several weeks ago, when 
there began the first shipments of 
an initial.poster in colors which 
is being put out in an edition of 
about 10,000,000. However, the 
public will presumably begin to 
take notice in a more definite 
sense during the third week of 
January. At that time, through 
the co-operation of the posting 
interests, there will go up on 
stands throughout the entire coun- 
try (as well as in front of pub- 
lic buildings, etc.) an effective 


24-sheet poster. The copy in th:s 
instance constitutes an appeal to 
“Keep Your Rooms at 68,” and a 
large representation of a _ the-- 
mometer with the mercury at 18 
is a conspicuous feature of the 
design, along with the. supple- 
mentary injunction, “Save Coal, 
Uncle Sam Needs It.” Represe:- 
tatives of the leading outdoor a‘- 
vertising organizations have held 
weekly meetings in Washington 
for several weeks past in order to 
lay plans for this poster campaign 
and others that are to follow. 

On the heels of the burst of 
24-sheet display comes the “Tag 
Your Shovel” stunt, an advertis- 
ing adventure that is restricted in 
action to one day, namely Jan- 
uary 30, but for which interest is 
being worked up by means of a 
poster campaign upon which will 
be expended 1,500,000 special 
hangers in two colors. Incidental: 
ly it-may be confessed that the 
debate which arose over the ques- 
tion of whether there was “waste” 
in advertising the Liberty Loan 
was as nothing compared to the 
animated argument that has been 
precipitated in official circles at 
Washington as to the wisdom of 
making an expenditure for 12,000,- 
000 manila tags—printed on both 
sides—to be tied to coal shovels 
where their advertising life will 
be short and their advertising cir- 
culation limited. 

Meanwhile the _ responsibility 
for the circulation of the post- 
ers that are to be issued at 
intervals during the year 1918 will 
be left to the State and County 
Fuel Administrators and through 
them to whatever local organiza- 
tions -have been built up. These 
posters will all be predicated on 
the idea “Save a shovelful of coal 
a day.” The Fuel Administration 
asks Printers’ INK to state that it 
is in need of additional designs ‘cr 
posters. Commercial artists will 
be paid for acceptable designs. 
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Survivors of torpedoed ship struggling in icy waters to keep alive until 
patrol boats reach them. 

(l'ypical of the news pictures which have been a large factor in Leslie’s 
growing popularity.) 


Leslie’s is fourth in passenger 
car advertising 
Passenger car advertisers used more space 
to sell cars to Leslie’s readers than to reach 
the readers of any except three other general 
periodicals weekly or monthly. 


The same ‘‘big four” also led all other gen- 
eral periodicals in 1917 total advertising of 
all classes, as they did in 1916. 


‘Choose from among the leaders,” in final choice 
of your 1918 mediums. And especially give consid- 
cration to the buying possibilities among the more 
than 450,000 families which like Leslie’s well enough 
t. pay for it five times the average subscription price 
(of the fifty publications of largest circulation). 


Advertising rates advance January 31 


L e | ies 
Mlustrated Weekly Newspaper 
poche dp ~_ 

LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Boston New York Chicago 
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“With such a spirit—” 


Dear Guy: 


HAT do you think of these wonder- 

ful letters? They have been coming 
to my desk ever since that bully conference 
last week, and you ought to read them. 
When did an editor ever get such co- 
operation from his contributors? With 
such a spirit as this working in our pages 
beginning with the March number, who 
can doubt how McClure’s will be received 
by its readers? We may all feel proud to 
have such men and women. on our staft 
of writers—_men and women who are 
with us heart and soul. 


Yours faithfully, 


Managing Editor. 
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My dear Mr. Towne: 


UST a few lines to express my apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity to attend Fri-. 
day’s conference. It was certainly a gath- 
ering to inspire confidence and to create 
a real desire to do big things not only for 
McClure’s, but for America. 


And what a complete intellectual circle 
you gathered round the table—Mr. Moffett 


with his vigorous imagination, and Mr. 


Kaempffert balancing this with his scien- 
tic and mechanical knowledge; Mr. 
l'rowne’s satirical humor and Mr. Woolley’s 
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keen insight into commercial and in. 
dustrial conditions; Miss Gatlin gather- 
ing up the grim facts of war on which to 
build fiction which I am sure will presen: 
the more significant influence of the strug- 
gle on our American life; and above all 
else, Mr. Collins outlining the new policy 
in that clear-cut style of which he is past- 
master. If we do not turn out a bigger, 


finer magazine, a real win-the-war peri- 


odical, we are unworthy of the confidence 


which you and Mr. Collins place in us. 
So now for a good, strong pull together 


for McClure’s—and us! 


Cordially yours, 
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Dear Mr. Towne: 


[' IS beyond my power to tell you how 


enthusiastic I am over the new win- 
the-war policy of “McClure’s.” The sub- 
ordination of all considerations, private, 
personal, financial, to the end that victory 
shall be ours, speaks magnificently for the 
spirit and patriotism of both owners and 
editors. You are again pioneers on the 
rail and all America should, and soon 
nust, be pursuing. All that we have, all 
hat we are, the salvation of our democ- 


acy, the very lives of our children and our 


‘\ 
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children’s children, are at stake. “Mc- 
Clure’s” is one of the first so truly to real- 
ize and so splendidly to act! 


Let me assure once again that my deep- 
est desire is to serve for you and with you 
in this, the Great Common Cause of us 
all. I am utterly at your service at all 
times, whether for writing, for conferences 


between editors and authors such as the 


one we had the other day (and we should 


have many; they are of great stimulative 
and coordinatory value), or to do my bit 
in any other way that lies within me. 


Again, and from my heart, I congratu- 
late you. 


Earnestly, 


obi 
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Dear Charles: 
Te conference which you invited 


your more important contributors 
to attend last Friday was of more than 
usual significance to me. The staff mem- 
bers of every important magazine meet 
from time to time to discuss plans and 
policies; but here for the first time, so far 
as I know, the more important contrib- 
tors of a periodical were made to feel 
‘hat they formed part of a great publish- 
ing organization. That marks a distinct 
edvance, I think, in editorial manage- 


ment. 
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Usually contributors are left to ther 
own devices, so that they write to please 
themselves. You have succeeded in making 
your ideas theirs, and in making their ide«s 
yours. The result must inevitably be a 
closely knit organization of your staff and 
the most competent writers of the day. 


A “Win the War” McClure’s will surely 
achieve its purpose when it starts out to 


collect, not simply articles and stories (any 
first-class editor can do that), but able 
men and women. You are bound to 


secure co-operation of a kind quite new 


in magazine publishing. 


Faithfully yours, 


Wardeuaar\Seraleh hi 
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My dear Mr. Towne: 


FEEL a great deal of enthusiasm over 
the McClure policy for a war maga- 


sis of the highest type. 


The conference held in your ofhce the 
other day certainly inspired me. I had long 
felt that there were- wonderful oppor- 
tunities in the magazine field for a patri- 
o\ic work of a big constructive sort, and 
| ‘cel that McClure’s is going to be of 
ir’mense service to the nation. 


| am proud to be one of the McClure 
wiiters, and after the recent illuminating 
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discussion in which it was my privilege to 
have a part, I feel that I can attack the 
work with a much broader motif. These 
are days when an earnest writer feels that 
he has a big part to play in this war tragedy, 
and that it is indeed gratifying to know 
that the McClure publications are going 
to encourage and direct his efforts. 


Success to you in this great and noble 


task. 
Sincerely yours, 


Tinh wow Prob, 
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My dear Charles : 
:— much impressed by the splendid 


patriotic purpose that is back of Mc- 
Clure’s magazine in its new plan for war 
service. Wecan do today, for this country, 
what Harper’s Weekly did in the Civil 
War, and more, I believe. 


I was glad to note at the council the 
other day that Mr. Collins and the rest of 
you feel strongly that we must keep up 
the magazine’s high standard of popular 
interest by means of feature articles and 
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thrilling war fiction, as well as a nationa! 
patriotic effort. 

I want to do everything in my powe1 
to further this purpose and will gladly 
write for you in both these lines, as you 
may desire. I am pleased that you like 
my idea of doing a series of true or near- 
true war secret service stories, either here 
or abroad. 


Very sincerely, 


Eorcland, Moffat 


These are the men and women who hav 
made McClure’s what it is today. 
They will make McClure’s for 1918 th 


same McClure’ s. 
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|} ERE, for instance, is the list of authors 
and artists in March McClure’s: 


Fiction by 
Dana GatTLIN CLEVELAND MoFFETT 
ErRNEstT PooLe W. B. TRITEs 
ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON’ H.C. WITWER 


Feature Articles by 
PORTER EMERSON BROWNE Epwarpb Mott WooLLey 
Inez Haynes GILMORE GELLETT BuRGEss 
Mary STEWART CUTTING Dr. FRANK CRANE 
FRANKLIN P, ADAMS GEORGE TRUMBULi Lapp 


Regular Departments 


Automobiles, by Foods, by 
WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT Mase Duton Purpy 


Financial by 
Pau. TOMLINSON 


a 
Verse by 
Epwin MarKHAM THEODOSIA GARRISON 
D. M. HENDERSON 


IMustrations by 


James Montcomery FLaGG C. E. CHAMBERS 
CLARENCE F, UNDERWOOD Jcun A, WiLLiaMs 
Wa tiace MorGan GARDNER SOPER 
P. V. E. Ivory PeTreR NEWELL 


Cover Design by 
Neysa McMeEIn 
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HE same editorial policy—throbbing 
more than ever with patriotic enthu- 
slasm. 

The same publishing policy — fifteer 
cents a copy, a dollar and a half a year. 

The same mechanical policy — four- 
color covers printed on coated paper, as 
only Schweinler can print them; the 
same paper stock throughout. 

The same advertising policy —no 
change in management, no change in 
rate, no change in circulation guarantee. 

McClure’s December and January edi- 
tions were 575,000 copies. 

The February edition exceeds 600,000. 


The March edition will equal February. 


March forms close January 12th. 


The McCuure Pustications, Inc. 
25 West Forty-fourth Street 
New York 
Frep. E. MANN Guy F. MInnick 


Western Manager Advertising Manager 


Kesner Buitpinc, Cuicaco 25 West 447TH Street, New Yor: 











Country-Wide Survey of Food 
Resources 


| vestigation Will Be of Interest to Advertisers Who Study Purchasing 
Habits of Public 


X.TEW light is shed upon some 
iN of the problems of advertis- 
ig as a result of the War Emer- 
ecncy Food Survey of the United 
States. Upon the disclosures of 
s, Uncle Sam’s first year-end 
id inventory, will depend, in 
at measure the future policy of 
Government with respect to 

11 consumption, and it goes 
without saying that just in pro- 
tion as the Government goes 
of its way to encourage the 
sumption of certain classes of 

id and to discourage the con- 
unption of other classes will the 
manipulation exert influence upon 
he trend of buying in the coun- 

at large. 

fhe Food Survey, which will 
chronicle the stocks on hand on 
January 1, although the informa- 


tion in detail may not be avail- 
le for some weeks hence, is a 
isk that has been undertaken by 


Bureau of Markets of the 
ted States Department of Ag- 
ulture. However, this project, 
biggest thing of the kind ever 

tiempted, lies without the regular 
itine of this branch of the Gov- 
ment. Rather is it a special 
ject, specifically authorized by 
gress, which last year made 
ippropriation of $600,000 for it. 

\ foretaste of what is in store 
the Federal experts on mar- 
ing and distribution was had 
ing the past autumn when the 
agency undertook a pre- 

nary survey of food stocks. 
prelude covered, however, 
eighteen of the more impor- 
farm products and _ foods, 
e the current full-fledged sur- 
will embrace many more 
s. Advertisers may, however, 
i bead on the class of infor- 
on that will be available from 
fact that the preliminary sur- 
yielded comprehensive data 
er four heads as follows: (1) 


quantities of raw food products on 
the farms; (2) stocks of food 
products nearer the consumption 
stage in manufacturing, storing, 
jobbing, wholesale, large retail and 
other commercial establishments ; 
(3) stocks in retail stores, par- 
ticularly in the small establish- 
ments; and (4) supplies of food 
in the household and current fam- 
ily consumption. 

Notably, in one respect, will the 
survey that is now under way, be 
likely to yield to national adver- 
tisers information more complete 
than came out of the preliminary 
survey. More light on small re- 
tail stocks is the betterment that 
is promised. In the project of a 
few months ago the impossibility 
of covering all the smaller retail 
concerns made it necessary to limit 
the survey, in so far as they were 
concerned, to the establishments 
in a number of representative 
cities where the canvass could be 
conducted at first hand instead of 
by mail. From the data thus se- 
cured the aggregate for the entire 
country was estimated. Now how- 
ever, effort will be made to ob- 
tain definite figures from a much 
larger proportion of the retailers 
of the country. 


WILL LIST THE SMALL RETAILERS 


Under the provisions of the 
present survey every concern hav- 
ing on hand foodstuffs amounting 
to more than $250 in value is 
called upon to report. This will - 
not only catch practically every 
retailer in the country, but it will 
likewise be the means of disclos- 
ing to what extent hotels, public 
institutions, etc., have formed the 
habit of buying in quantity. Con- 
gress put teeth in the act author- 
izing the making of a food survey 
by providing that persons wilfully 
failing to make returns when 
called upon, or wilfully making 
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incorrect returns will be subject 
to a fine of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment for not more 
than one year. 

The big survey which is to yield 
the figures that will serve as a 
basis for the nation’s forthcoming 
plans for food production, utiliza- 
tion and conservation during the 
war, will embrace more than one 
hundred different foods, and there 
will be shown in deadly parallel 
the quantities of food of each 
class on hand at the close of the 
year 1917, as compared with cor- 
responding stocks at the close of 
1916. It is calculated that more 
than three-quarters of a million 
schedules will have to be handled 
at the statistical divisions in 
Washington in order to extract 
the information that Uncle Sam 
seeks on the food situation. Spe- 
cial clerks will be in charge of the 
tabulation, but it cannot be pre- 
dicted when it will be completed. 

Talking to Printers’ Ink, offi- 
cials in charge of the Food Sur- 
vey declare that they have reason 
to suspect that not only will many 
advertisers be astonished by the 
disclosures of the extent to which 
schools, hospitals, asylums, hotels, 
restaurant, etc., hold foods in 
quantity far beyond immediate or 
current needs, but that surprises 
may likewise be forthcoming re- 
garding the effect of war’s alarms 
on food holdings in private fam- 
ilies. The plan is to get a side- 
light on this last proposition, even 
though the primary purpose of the 
survey is to take inventory of 
stocks in the hands of producers 
and distributors rather than in 
possession of ultimate consumers. 
To this end, about 40,000 selected 
families have been asked to report 
on special schedules regarding the 
“stocks of food on hand and the 
way in which various food prod- 
ucts are utilized. The intensive 
features of the survey will prob- 
ably reveal in some degree to what 
extent American consumers are 
accepting the substitutes for wheat, 
meat, sugars and animal fats 
which have latterly been adver- 
tised energetically as a result of 
the drive of the United States 
Food Administration. 


INK 
No Anti-Trust Suits Just No: 


Upon motion of the United Stat:s 
Attorney General, the Supreme Cou t 
of the United States has continued 
the next term of the court the anti-tri 
cases against the International Harv: 
ter Company of New Jersey, the Ea 
man Kodak Company, the Americ 
Can Company, the Quaker Oats Co 
pany and the Corn Products Refini: ¢ 
Company. The suspension of the he 
ing in the suits against the Unit 
States Steel Corporation and the Unit 
Shoe Machinery Company will be act 
upon at a later date. The cases w 
not come up before next October aid 
it is probable that further postponeme 
will be asked. 

The reason assigned by the Gover 
ment for its action is that any re 
ganization which might become nec: 
sary as a consequence of the dissoluti 
suits would involve considerable n 
financing. and the financial requi 
ments of the nation necessitate tl 
corporate financing be kept at a mi 
mum, 


Notable Speakers for Sphi 


Club 


The New York Sphinx Club will : 
its January dinner on January 15. 
speakers will be F. H. Bethel, vice- ms i 
dent of the New York Telephone C« 
pany and president of the Bell Telepho 
Company of Pennsylvania; George I 
ward Smith, president of the Ro 
Typewriter Company and of the Am 
can Manufacturers Export Associati( 
Thomas J. Watson, president of | 
Computing, T abulating, Recording C 
pany of New York, and Herbert Ka 
man. ; 
Mr. Bethel’s subject will be “Thi 
Effect of the War on American Bu 
ness’; Mr. Smith will speak upon “N 
Factors in the Commerce of the Unit 
States,’ and Mr. Watson will h 
“Democracy in Business’ as his to] 


Gerhart Made Purchasing 
Agent 


for the past t 
years advertising manager of the A: 


Paul G. Gerhart, 
strong Packing Company, Dallas, Tex 
as, has been appointed purchasing agé 
of the company. 

Prior to his present connection, M: 
Gerhart was advertising and assist: 
sales manager -of the Werthein 
Swarts Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo 


t 


¢ 


Staff Changes on Lexington 
“Leader” 


Henry K. Milward, who has_ b 
general advertising manager of 
Lexington, Ky., Leader, has _ becc 
business manager and manager of ior- 
eign advertising. Andrew B. Gardnr, 
assistant advertising manager for two 
years, will be advertising manager, in 
charge of the local business. 
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Peale’s Museum 
BALTIMORE 


Erected 1813 
First 
Public 
Building in 
America 
to be 
Lighted 
with 
Gas. —m : 7 eae 
 EMBRANDT PEALE. disting nated 


Maryland artist, naturalist and secleonnaial aie the 

first gas company in America, June 17, 1816. | His muse- 
um was used to demonstrate the superior quality of the new 
illuminant, “20 times brighter than oil.” 


Baltimoreans, past and present, are of a 
pio neering type. Quick to grasp the significance of an epoch- 
making invention, they are equally quick to take on a new food 
product, a new toilet preparation, a new labor saving device, if 
put before them through a medium which holds their confidence, 
along with their attention. 


Confidence and attention-getting value are mirrored: in 
the large strictly local circulation of THE BALTIMORE 
NEWS, and in the largest circulation gain of any 
Baltimore paper for the six months ending October 1, 1917. 


For More Baltimore Business Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation for December 90,867 
Net Sunday Circulation for December 89,830 


Se VN A CARSOLL i E. — 

istern Representative estern Representative 
Tribune Building , A ew ma First Nat’) Bank Bldg. 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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MARION HARRIS NEIL 


Associate Editor of 


The People’s Home Journal 


who for the past ten years has been in 
charge of cookery, is now conducting 
a very interesting food department— 


War-Time Cookery Suggestions 


for The People’s Home Journal. 
What housewife does not know Miss 
Neil and her famous recipes? Man- 
ufacturers of food products the country 
over have acknowledged her authority 
and influence by asking her to edit 
their recipe books. 





We here reproduce a few of them. 


Odd im Nome, But Good to 
When You Want to Have 2 Chan 
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MARION 
HARRIS 
NEIL’S 
DEPARTMENT 


is approved by the United States Food 
Administration. It is conducted wholly 
along constructive lines, thoroughly in 
keeping with the JOURNAL'S policy of 
building reader support by giving the best. 


The People’s Home Journal 


ESTABLISHED IN 1885 
NEW YORK 
‘he Magazine For Every Member of the Family 
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A dignified, impressive cloth-bound booklet reflects 
the character of your establishment. It looks 
important to the subordinates who guard an 
executive’s time and attention. Most of all, it 
appeals to the big business man who cannot be 
approached by ordinary paper-covered booklets. 


Cloth covers not only fittingly represent the sender, 
but they present his message to the reader in < 
high-class way. They stage the interview so that 
everything favors the subsequent solicitation. Thei: 
substantial, worth-while appearance suggests the 
re-reading and reference that result in sales. 


Ask any printer or binder to show you samples oi 


Intertal 


ey! 


Dory station 
hook Cloth ze 


Write today for our cloth-bound booklei, 
“Getting Your Booklet Across.”’ It gives some 
interesting facts about the economy of cloth covers. 


Address Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. 1. 





liiustrations with War-Time Fla- 
vor Should Be Drawn from 
Correct Data 


nical Errors That Cause the Man with Military Knowledge to 


Throw Up His Hands in Horror 


The Advertisement That 


Made an Entire Cantonment Smile 


A DVERTISING illustration of 
A to-day is necessarily milita- 
ris A large proportion of these 
pictures show soldiers or sailors, 
or trench scenes or some vital 
phase of war. It is a rich and 
vivid setting and the possibilities 
are practically without limit. As 
the months pass, there will be 
more and more of it. Manufac- 
turers are either specializing in 
lines that interlock with army or 
navy life, or can turn their argu- 
ments to good account. And much 
of this advertising is directed to 
the tighting men. ; 
lhere can be no overestimating 
the need of making war pictures 
technically above reproach. The 
fighting man is a stickler for de- 
tail. His whole world is The 
Service—its uniforms and _ its 
strict rulings. Moreover, he re- 
senis inaccuracies. The civilian 
population should know these 
things and should respect them. 
If an artist draws a picture in 
which two privates are shawn, 
passing an officer, and the salute 
is omitted, the error looms as 
large as a Fighting Front. 
his mistake was actually made 
by a rather well-known painter, 
who had been commissioned to 
put military flavor into a clothing 
booklet illustration. Many criti- 
cisms were sent in: “What’s 
happened? Have privates stopped 
luting their superior officers in 
\merican Army?” The issue 
| to be called in, a change made 
ie original, and new plates en- 
‘d. Ignorance on the part of 
irtist and the advertiser was 
iptly reprimanded. 
here is a set standard for 
y unit of Service. To depart 
nv respect from them is to mar 
rtising and subject it to ridi- 
As a people, we are educa- 
ourselves in such matters. 


War is pretty close to us now. 
If we are not actually in it, we 
have a fine boy, in uniform, who 
sometimes comes home for a day 
or so, and who drills us in all the 
technique of the conflict. 

Publications are officially 
marked, for final sending to can- 
tonments and abroad. Soldiers, 
therefore, see advertising, and are 
in a position to act as judges. 


FELT HATS NOT IN STYLE IN THE 
TRENCHES 


Suppose we cite a case in point, 
a case where carelessness brought 
speedy censure to the advertiser: 
One of the numerous Smoke 
Fund Movements made use of a 


series of newspaper designs, em- 
bodying trench scenes in France. 
American soldiers were pictured 


on the battle tront. They were 
smoking under fire, in billets, near 
base hospitals—in every thrilling 
environment of that grim struggle 
across seas. Before the lapse was 
noted, engravings of the drawings 


~-were made—with every soldier in 


the same army hat he wore when 
he stepped from the transport. 
This was wrong. By the time 
these sturdy fellows get within 
gun-sound of the trenches they 
are supplied with regulation hel- 
mets. And here was another loop- 
hole for error. In correcting the 
illustrations, the wrong type of 
trench helmet was used. As the 
advertisements appeared, letters 
were forthcoming, criticizing the 
helmets. Some men even took the 
trouble to cut half-tones from cur- 
rent foreign publications to clinch 
their argument. And back to the 
artist went the entire campaign 
for a third renovation! 

It is easy to make these mis- 
takes: easy, in the rush and hurry 
of advertising which, now, is often 
turned out over the week-end to 
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conform to some quick news 
change. Modern advertising has 
really become news, and, as such, 
it must be absolutely accurate. 
We are thinking of the concern 
that found need for picturing one 
of the large Southern cantonments 
as a background for a magazine 
page. The use of the subject was 
entirely legitimate. Someone sug- 
gested that Camp Gordan at At- 
lanta would serve the purpose. 
There were no photographs handy. 
The painting, as it came from the 
art department, was fully up to 
expectations. It displayed a sea 
of snowy tents covering a vast 
area of ground. It was not until 
the advertisement had been pub- 
lished that the advertiser learned 
the true status of things in At- 
lanta. Camp Gordan is not a tent- 
ed city, but is a wonderful com- 
munity of wooden structures, in 
marvelous inter - communicating 
streets and highways, and was 
constructed by engineers who 
drew up plans and looked ahead, 
not a year but many years. There 


are thousands upon thousands of 


soldiers at Camp Gordan, and 
every man who sees that tented 
farce will not be impressed by the 
advertiser’s illustration. 

And, speaking of tents, there 
are many kinds of army tents, all 
used for specific reasons and 
places. There is as much individ- 
uality and character to them as 
there is to their human occupants. 
You can’t simply “draw a tent” 
and put a soldier in it. You must 
be sure of your situation before 
a line is set to paper. What is 
the locale? Is the man a private 
or an officer? If an officer, what 
rank? What is the season of the 
year? Establish a little plot, and 
then build your scene around it. 
There is no other way. 

In a single week in New York, 
there were five newspaper adver- 
tisements showing army buglers. 
Not one of them pictured man or 
bugle right. The pictures were 
criticized, and deservedly. 

The camp kit’s very often in- 
troduced. Some odd inventions 
are drawn. Now, Uncle Sam has 
prescribed a certain form of kit. 
Men can’t lug along any old affair. 


INK 


The Army is a giant duplicate of 
one model. Nor does Uncle Sam 
permit these kits to be loaded 
promiscuously with just any old 
thing. If some advertisements are 
to be believed, Jackie and Sammie 
may land in France with every- 
thing from an oil heater to a min- 
iature kitchen cabinet. 

It is not difficult to secure oiii- 
cial data—of this we shall shorily 
speak in detail—any artist at any 
time may see the official kit at tie 
nearest barracks, camp or armory. 

It should be set down, here and 
now, that Army Headquarters, and 
every large or small unit thereof, 
is really eager to be of assistance 
to the advertiser. They will pa- 
tiently go over text or illustration 
and criticize it out of their inti- 
mate knowledge. They take a 
pride in this and appreciate your 
having brought your problem to 
them. 


THESE ILLUSTRATIONS GOT AN OFFI- 
CIAL O. K, 


Another example: One branch 
of the Bell telephone system 
planned a series of illustrated ad- 
vertisements for newspaper use, 
exploiting the part its service was 
playing in war preparations. ‘The 
publicity was of the most unselfish 
kind, for it frankly advocated a 
diminution of civilian calls, that 
the Government might have first 
call. And tremendous wiring and 
general installation work was then 
in progress at new cantonments. 
As for the illustrations, they were 
of a technical character through- 
out; special telephone booths for 
guards near bridges and manv- 
facturing plants, installations at 
camps, telephones in use by offi- 
cers under many exacting circum- 
stances. Correct atmosphere was 
absolutely essential. When the 
first rough sketches were pre- 
pared, they were promptly taken 
to a local camp and one of the 
officers himself “went the rounds 
pointing out intimate bits, sug- 
gesting changes, and even having 
men in uniform pose where there 
was the least doubt about poses 
and action. This collaboration was 
provided graciously. And finally, 
before plates were made, the same 
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cer placed his personal O.K. 
mn every one of the pictures. 
‘very recruiting station is a 
irce of information for copy- 
ter and artist. There is no 
cuse for glaring errors. Uncle 
i wants you to interpret his 
my and his Navy with under- 
nding. He’s proud of them 
ud he wants the advertiser to be. 
It is astonishing how many mis- 
kes are made in the uniforms. 
me highly amusing combinations 
e created by artists who have no 
ready reference and “see it 
through on chance.” This is a 
| rag to the soldier. He looks 
m it as a sort of hideous dese- 
‘ration. 
rhe U. S. Navy Department has 
. portfolio of official photographs 
t its various battleships, destroy- 
‘rs, cruisers, flagships, submarines, 
torpedo-boats, etc. These photos 


have been taken under Govern- 
nt supervision and authority, 
and may be secured for the asking. 
The majority of them finally find 
heir way into magazines, illus- 


trated Sunday supplements and 
national weeklies. No censorship 
hangs heavily about them. There 
ire near-on scenes on deck, ’tween- 
decks, at target practice and dur- 
ing deep-sea maneuvers. It is the 
pe of material that simply can’t 
he “imagined” or “made up.” 
Despite this, advertisements will 
appear showing naval scenes of 
he most grotesque and impossible 
riety. It does the profession 
harm to flaunt ignorance so im- 
pudently. What of a battleship 
1 action—guns booming and the 
nemy in the distance—and the 
‘ssel not cleared for such action! 
\ battleship in the thick of it has 
‘othing in common with the bat- 
ship at ease. Drastic changes 
ke place in her appearance. 
Not one advertising design in a 
‘ozen visualizes the raising or 
vering of the American Flag 
cially. There is a certain un- 
inging form. Pole, rigging, po- 
ion of men, etc., are all matters 
the most precise detail. Of 
irse, the American Flag may 
t be used for advertising pur- 
ses, but suggestions of the scene 
employed in a roundabout way. 


The insignia of the uniformed 
forces of the United States! 
There is an important item. How 
many advertising men know these 
ranking emblems and marks? For 
one dollar an official book may be 
obtained as ready reference. All 
the information is there, together 
with actual photographs of all uni- 
forms and all insignias. 

When a body of men is shown, 
in marching order, certain rules of 
formation should be observed. 
Otherwise anyone “in the know” 
will see the error, rather than the 
ad. Guns can’t be carried “any 
old way.” The automobile in war 
is a subject by itself. On every 
hand, the ramifications of war, on 
its pictorial side, build up the 
most impressive sort of structure. 
To err may be human, but the 
Government is not in an excusing 
mood when it runs across care- 
lessness. A sword on the wrong 
side, a man on guard, with a re- 
volver, when he should be carry- 
ing a gun, Jackie facing a winter 
blast in summer attire, field tele- 
phone or wireless of an obsolete 
vintage, ambulances copied from 
some private individual’s behind- 
the-lines gift, when there is an 
Army standard—all of these ques- 
tions are arising every day, every 
hour. 

And what is the answer? What 
step may be taken by agencies, in- 
dividual artists and advertising de- 
partments to checkmate error? It’s 
quite simple. 

There must be a war-time file. 
One filing cabinet marked “Army” 
and one marked “Navy.” It should 
be separate and distinct from 
other filed copy. Each cabinet is 
fitted with filing envelope units, 
covering every possible phase and 
feature of the hour. 

And then a printed appeal goes 
out to every member of the or- 
ganization. Here is a form that 
was used to splendid advantage: 

“Will you keep on the watch-out 
for valuable data for our picture 
files of war subjects? If you hap- 
pen to see in a newspaper, maga- 
zine or weekly some photograph, 
diagram or drawing of an authen- 
tic character that visualizes either 
Army or Navy, cut it out neatly 
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and turn it in to Miss K., who will 
see that it is filed under its proper 
title. By this means we shall 
soon acquire an almost invaluable 
collection of timely material.” 
The envelopes should be marked 
by someone familiar with the sub- 
ject. Practical inscriptions are 
“Tents,” “Camp Scenes,” “Can- 
tonments,” “Footgear,” “Hats, 
Caps and Helmets,” “Side Arms,” 
“Guns, Rifles,” “Field Pieces,” 
“Practice Drill,” “Billet Scenes 
Abroad,” “Battle Scenes,” “Battle 
Scenes Showing American Men in 
Action,” “Officers,” “Camp Life,” 
“The Commissary Dept.,” “The 
Telephone in War . . . American 
and Foreign,” “Hospital : 
American . Exterior Views,” 
“Hospital Interiors,” “The Correct 
Salute,” “Battleships,” “Torpedo 
Boats,” “The American Subma- 
rine,” “Foreign Submarines,” etc. 
No attempt will be made here 
to give a complete list of these in- 
dividual designations. They will 
suggest themselves as the clippings 
collect. Suffice it to say that the 


classifications are surprisingly nu- 
merous and the cabinets will soon 
be filled. By no means of least 
importance is a scheme of segre- 
gation that will permit of almost 


instant contact. If several or 
more subjects are intermingled, 
too much time is required in find- 
ing your data. 

The magazines these days are a 
rich hunting-ground for material. 
With everyone on the lookout for 
it, a file is not long in the making, 
and can be kept up to the minute. 

The October issue of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine con- 
tains nearly 200 pages of official 
information and every page is il- 
lustrated. Many of them are in 
full color. Every advertising man 
should file this issue. There are 
1,197 flags and 300 authentic pho- 
tographs. Some of the subjects 
treated are as follows: “The 
Story of the Stars and Stripes,” 
“Flags of Our Army, Navy and 
Government Departments,” “Our 
State Flags,” “The Insignia of 
Our Uniformed Forces,” “The 
Correct Display of the Stars and 
Stripes,” and much general infor- 
mation, all illustrated. 


INK 


The Government issues illu:- 
trated bulletins on both Army and 
Navy. They can be had for the 
asking. You may depend upon 
their contents. There is no bettcr 
way to keep in weekly touch with 
the progress of the war abroad 
on all the fronts than to buy the 
current issues of such English 
publications as the TIlustrated 
London News and the Graphic. 
They reach this country every 
week and are replete with fine 
photographs taken by staff men 
on the firing line, and with mas- 
terful action paintings in double- 
page size by war artists of inter- 
national fame. 

By this measure, you are pro- 
vided with authentic, timely daia 
some weeks in advance of their 
release for American publication. 
It can be obtained in this manner 
only, and both weeklies are now 
running special sections devoted 
to the part our boys are playiig 
over there. 

The pictures should be clipped 
and tabulated for your files. Back 
numbers can be obtained at a 
somewhat lower price. The pages 
thrill with heroism, battle-smoke 
and every side of war’s ugly face 

The demand for this class of 
advertising design is certain to in- 
crease. A year from now, unless 
all signs change, our advertising 
will fairly hum with it. Here is 
a technical problem which can 
only be handled through system, 
and system you must have, locked 
away in a fireproof battery of 
cabinets. 

Otherwise, the “war -atmos- 
phere” advertising illustration is 
more than apt to turn out as in 
the case of the tooth-paste manu- 
facturer who received this ab- 
rupt communication from a lad on 
a submarine chaser: 

“Saw .your ad and guess tie 
paste is all O.K., but that’s no 
reason for mounting battleship- 
guns on a boat so small she’d sink 
from the weight of half of one 
of them. And another thing: we 
don’t have port-holes like a Ber- 
muda vacation-cruiser and officers 
and men don’t wash out of the 
same tin basin. Otherwise it’s a 
great little picture!” 
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Are You Satisfied with 
Your Boston Sales? 


Base your Boston campaign on facts— 
obtain a detailed analysis of this territory— 
of the possibilities for your product—of the 
dealer and consumer attitude toward your 
goods. Locate your weak spots and 
strengthen them. Others are doing it. 


If you could see the way in which the 
Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment of the Boston American digs 
up marketing facts regarding this territory— 
how it presents these facts to sales and 
advertising departments—how it relieves 
salesmen of route-list worries, you would 
readily understand why so many advertisers 
ask us to co-operate—you would write 
today. 


We have something here which 
will interest you—and help you. 
Write for details. No obligation entailed. 


80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


‘EW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
9 Broadway 504 Hearst Bldg. 
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Advertising Record 





The New York Cimes 





Agate Lines 


1917 12,525,898 
1916 11,552,496 
1915 9,682,562 
1914 9,164,927 





The New York Times publishes 
a greater volume of advertisements 
(Help and Situation Wanted ad- 
vertisements excepted) than any 
other New York newspaper. 





The New Pork Times 

















his way. 
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lds Up Mail-Order Rice 
Business 


w a Texas rice farmer advertised 
iail-order sales and built up a big 
profitable business is told in the 
uber issue of System on the Farm, 
icago. 
EK. Cabaniss, the farmer in ques- 
saw ruin ahead of him if he was 
d to sell his product at the prices 
xy the mills. To save the situa- 
he put a little classified ad in farm 
rs outside the rice belt, offering 100 
ds of rice, freight prepaid, for 
The price allowed him a profit 
more per hundred pounds than 
suld have secured from the mills, 
after he paid all expenses. But 
ce was a bargain for the purchas- 
ys Mr. Cabaniss, and orders came 
y encouraging numbers. 
second year the advertising was 
nued and all the former customers 
corresponded with, to get their 
lers. Competitors entered the field 
forced down the price somewhat, 
Mr. Cabaniss made the quality of his 
the special feature and the adver- 
was quite as effective as in the 
year. 
» first campaign was started a num- 
f years ago and every year since 
Cabaniss has been unable to fill 
the orders received. As soon as he 
soses of his own crop he sees to it 
t the orders are filled by other grow- 
in the vicinity. 
‘It has continued to be well worth 
while,” says Mr. Cabaniss, “to sell 
rice and that of my neighbors in 
ay I am getting $1 a 
idred pounds more than if I were 
ng through the regular channels, 
my customers are getting a higher 
product than they usually buy in 
ia il stores. 


‘hicago Special Representatives 
Reorganized 


ill-Burke, Inc., has been organized 
hicago to succeed Knill-Chamber- 


Inc., publishers’ representative. 
Burke, the new member, was for- 
i with the Chicago office of the 
M. Branham Company. 
'he Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and 
‘\yvontcle-Telegraph have appointed 
!|-Burke as their western represen- 
e. The new company will continue 
present the papers that were on 
Knill-Chamberlain list. 


t on Grapefruit Saves Sugar 


e newspaper campaign of the 
la Citrus Exchange is scheduled 
gin this week. In view of the 
ssity to use sugar sparingly, this 
graph is interesting, which is run 
box in the copy: 
ree-ripened Sealdsweet oranges re- 
but little if any sugar. Nor need 
h be used with Sealdsweet grape- 
t—many persons prefer them with 
instead of sugar.” 
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Is This the Right Solution? 


Many a dealer has in his stock 
goods purchased months ago at prices 
many per cent less than he is obliged 
to pay at the present time. 

Alongside these are other goods just 
like them purchased at the present-day 
prices. 

What price shall he ask the public 
for his stocks? 

His first thought is, sell the goods 
purchased at low prices at a reasonable 
advance over cost until they are gone, 
then advance prices to correspond with 
the new costs. 

A little figuring will show the fal- 
lacy of this policy. 

Every overhead charge has advanced 
with the cost of goods. Heat, light, 
rent, taxes on business, salaries of em- 
ployees, everything that enters into the 
cost of doing business has advanced 
just as the cost of goods have ad- 
vanced, so that if a man is to add to 
his original cost a percentage equal to 
his original profit, he will find that his 
net profit on the sale is much less than 
it was previously, when he deducts 
the enormously increased cost of doing 
business. 

When you consider that an article 
that cost you $1.00 a year ago will 
cost you $1.50 to replace just as soon 
as the other one is sold, and that in- 
stead of charging $2.00 for it you will 
have to gharge $3.00 or more, what ar- 
gument can be brought in favor of 
selling to- day at last year’s prices ?— 
From the “Periscope,” published by 
The Sill Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mail-Order House Refuses to 
Send Catalogues 


An interesting sidelight on the con- 
ditions in the grocery field is found in 
the report that Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
the Chicago mail-order house, have had 
so many grocery orders recently that 
they have been obliged temporarily to 
decline to send catalogues to inquirers. 
The following is the reply which the 
house is reported to have sent recently 
to those asking for their catalogue: 

‘Dear Customer: Therd has _ been 
such a tremendous rush of grocery or- 
ders during this month that we are 
finding it difficult to fill all orders. In 
view of this situation, we feel that we 
should be doing you an injustice if we 
sent you the grocery catalogue you 
asked for, because if you sent us an 
order at this time, it is doubtful 
whether we could fill it without delay. 

“We therefore believe that you will 
pardon us if we do not send you the 
catalogue at this time. Just as soon as 
we feel sure that we can fill all orders 
promptly and fully as is our custom, 
we will send you a catalogue, and shall 
welcome your order. We hope to be 
at your service again within a very 
short time.” 


The new nine-story Advertising 
Building, 17th and Locust Streets, in 
the heart of St. Louis’ jobbing district, 
has just been completed. Among the 
tenants will be several agencies, a print- 
ing company and others. 





The Attractive and Uncertain 
“Military” Market 


Are You Considering a Side Line to Cater to War Fancies Among Con- 


sumers ?—New 


Special Washington Correspondence 
:* Cheney Brothers or any of 

our other national advertisers 
of cravats were located in the 
United Kingdom, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a portion of their 
current copy would be devoted to 
the exploitation of scarfs for men 
in the favorite “regimental 
colors.” Long before the out- 
break of the present world war, 
haberdashers in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and to some extent in the 
Colonies, did a thriving business 
in the sale of neckwear that con- 
formed to the respective color 
schemes of the various crack regi- 
ments serving under the British 
flag. 

This illustration, picked at ran- 
dom, is indicative of the market 
of military flavor that has long 
existed in the military nations of 
Europe, but has been conspicu- 
ously absent in the United States. 
A question for manufacturers and 
advertisers that must loom larger 
every day is whether we will not 
have in the United States after 
the war a formidable volume of 
trade in military and near-mili- 
tary lines—a merchandising busi- 
ness of such proportions that it 
cannot reasonably be ignored by 
any manufacturer who puts out or 
can put out articles that fit into 
special stocks of the character in- 
dicated. 

No emphasis is needed to im- 
press most American manufac- 
turers with the fact that we have 
a military market in this country 
to-day, and a very lively one. With 
all the leading manufacturers of 
ready-made clothing devoting a 
large share of their advertising 
space to the announcement of 
lines of uniforms and with adver- 
tising columns introducing all 
manner of new specialties, it goes 
without saying that the outfitting 
of our fighters with the conveni- 


ences not provided by the War 
5 


Things Some 


Advertisers Are Doing 


Department has suddenly become 
an important aspect of business. 
Nor is the average manufac- 
turer, who has looked into the 
subject at all, underestimating the 
importance of the new outlets for 
manufactured goods that have 
been provided “over night,” as it 
were, by the martial atmosphere 
throughout the United States. 
With scores of “military shops” 
added to the retail establishments 
in every State in the Union, and 
with hundreds of new post ex- 
changes—one for each regiment-- 
at all camps and cantonments, the 
expansion of distributive machin- 
ery is calculated to thrust itself 
upon the notice of every sales 
manager, even though he be not 
looking for it. Incidentally there 
have been taken on as side lines at 
these newly created outlets many 
lines of merchandise that have no 
military forte or function. 


THE MILITARY MARKET, AS WASH- 
INGTON REGARDS IT 


Accepting the mushroom growth 
of to-day’s military market—that 
is, the military market that caters 
direct to the ultimate consumer— 
many manufacturers have seem- 


ingly given no thought to the 
question of the extent to which 
this new market will survive after 
the war. Evidence seems to point, 
indeed, to a suspicion on the part 
of not a few manufacturers that 
demand may collapse with a thud 
when peace is restored. These 
manufacturers have been told that 
the war is liable to continue for 
years, and doubtless some of them 
have accepted that assurance for 
all it is worth. But the person 
who studies this new mercantile 
structure closely is bound to gain 
the impression that there is gen- 
erally prevalent among producers 
a feeling that it is an unstable 
market that they have entered. 
(Continued on’ page 61) 
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Todays Housewife, 
at this time when 
big advertisers are 
more critical of 
mediums used 
than ever before, 
is receiving by far 
the heaviest volume 
of business in its 
history from these 
same big advertisers_ 


Why ? 


Ask the leading adver-~ 
tisers and agents. Look 
at the next two pages ~ 


Todays Housewife 
461 Fourth Ave. New York 
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2915 — 


45% increase 
over 1912 


1914 - 
265% increase $ q 
over 1912 \ 


1915 - 


300% increase 
over 1912 


375 % increase 
over 1912 


454% increase | , 
over 1912 —— 
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over 1912 
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100% increase | 
over 1912 


108% increase sy 
over 1912 — 


140% increase 
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Built 
to Endure 
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Today's Housewife 
has achieved perman- 
ent success through 
the sheer merit of its 
superior editorial pro- 
“ssp ibe - to the 

est of American home 
makers: in that very 
department of their 
lives which counts 
most for advertisers~ 
the every-day prob- 
lems of ome-making. 
Successful advertisers use 


successiul magazines — 
Todays Housewife is a success. 


Todays Housewife 
461 Fourth Ave, New York 


People's Gas Building — Chicago 
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riously, is this industry a war 
ie? It is readily demonstrable 
‘ a permanent military market 
1e retail field would affect pro- 
ion plans, advertising plans 
distribution plans. It would 
ience the regular programme 
many an advertiser instead of 
ing, say, merely’ as one means 
translating a “non-essential” 
an essential. 


Washington, last week, a 


vters’ INK representative en- 
~avored to take the measure of 
. market and more es- 
ally to sound official opinion 


as to whether the military tinge 
thet has been imparted to mer- 
chandising movements in general 
is really fast color. Some of the 
authorities who were interviewed 
contented themselves with the ob- 
servation that there always have 
been and will doubtless always 
continue to be firms that have 
found it worth while to cater to 
the special wants of officers and 
enlisted men of the Army and 
Navy. As an instance, there was 
cited the case of the prominent 
manufacturing jeweler who has, 
for years past, found it profitable 
to maintain a branch at Annapolis, 
seat of the United States Naval 
Academy. 
\ much larger proportion of the 
officials from whom expressions 
were sought made response—with 
apologies, 
what was declared to be the ob- 
ious—to the effect that the future 
the military market in the 
‘nited States will be dependent 
1 the character of the peace 
iat is concluded at Berne or Ma- 
rid or Copenhagen. If the se- 
! of the present strife in the 
' World is universal disarma- 
it, or an era of radical social- 
1, or even the formation along 
need lines of a league of na- 
. to preserve peace, the future 
et for military or semi-mili- 
paraphernalia will, in the es- 
tion of this contingent, be 
ated even more rapidly than 
is been created. If such radi- 
n on the part of a war-sick 
‘id were to come suddenly, 
winufacturers might even have 
ulty in disposing of accum- 


in some instances, for- 


ulated stocks of military goods 
unless the merchandise could be 
adapted to the purpose of mem- 
bers of organizations like the Boy 
Scouts. 

Needless to say, however, be- 
lief is not strong in Washington 
that, even with the realization of 
the best that can be hoped for, the 
war will end with an attempted 
guarantee of that kind that the 
last great war has been fought. 
Rather is it the expectation that 
this war will result in the United 
States taking her place perma- 
nently as one of the dominant 
military powers of the world. As 
the possessor of the largest single 
slice of the world’s wealth, Uncle 
Sam must guard that possession. 
A military nation means, as official 
Washington sees it, universal 
service, and universal service 
means a military market with a 
vengeance. 


SAY MARKET WILL CONTINUE 


Indeed, to be perfectly frank 
about it, ‘the lower the age of ad- 
mission to our armed forces—and 
universal service would mean that 
eighteen would be the age to start 
soldiering—the more active the 
market for the “extras” in mili- 
tary equipment. The explanation 
is simple: It is the mothers, 
grandmothers, sisters and sweet- 
hearts who, quite as much as the 
warriors themselves, make up pur- 
chasing power in the military mar- 
ket. The greater the proportion 
of young men who go to service 
direct from the parental home- 
stead, the greater the amount of - 
shopping on their behalf by the 
fair ones left behind. This has 
been conclusively demonstrated in 
the case of the war volunteers and 
the drafted forces that make up 
the bulk of our present army. As 
an indication of the lengths to 
which this purchasing for war has 
gone, one case may be mentioned 
where an indulgent woman rela- 
tive expended $15 for a bathrobe 
as the most attractive Christmas 
gift which she could select as a 
gift for a man in the trenches in 
France. 

The most interesting of all the 
views of the situation was that 
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presented by a small minority of 
officials who have, perhaps, excep- 
tional ability to approach such a 
question from the business angle 
and who have a hunch that we are 
going to have a military market or 
the aftermath of a military mar- 
ket in this country following the 
war, regardless of whether or not 
we become a military nation and 
maintain a large standing army. 
If the army—that is, an army of 
any considerable size—is lacking, 
we may have to speak of acquired 
military tastes rather than the de- 
mands of a military market, but 
the demand will be there just the 
same. 

As an indication of just what 
he meant in predicting that the 
war will make impress for years 
to come upon the buying habits 
of Americans, one specialist in 
military outfitting who was inter- 
viewed for Printers’ Inx recalled 
how, for years after the Civil 
War, thousands of veterans clung 
to their army overcoats, and clam- 
ored for duplicates to replace 
them when worn out, because they 
had proof that no other outer 
garment was so comfortable. Re- 
vising that trait of human nature 
to present conditions, our author- 
ity predicts that henceforth the 
owner-driver of an American mo- 
tor car whose army experience 
has taught him the delights of a 
knitted helmet, a sheepskin coat 
or a leather top coat will never be 
content to be without such articles 
in his wardrobe. The same culti- 
vations of taste may, on this 
theory, be traced in all lines. 

The inevitable influence of the 
war upon the American demand 
for “sport clothes” and accessories 
is also worthy of anticipation. 
Thousands of men who have 
never heretofore realized the ad- 
vantages of riding boots, puttees 
and spiral leggins, etc.—including 
not a few men who have hereto- 
fore disdained such trappings as 
“dude clothes”—are going to have 
a distinct awakening as a result of 
service in the army. Advertisers 
such as the A. E. Nettleton Com- 
pany, of Syracuse, N. Y., who are 
now devoting large space to the 
exploitation of military footwear 


INK 


and other similar specialties, 

likely to find that they have 

upon the waters bread that 

come back, long after the wa: 
over. 

Pursuing the same phase of 
subject, it is the guess of som: 
the men who have had an op 
tunity to watch the working: 
similar influences in other c 
tries that the training for 
which millions of young An 
cans will probably undergo be 
we are through with it, must o: er- 
ot to inculcate a new enthus 

America for outdoor life. 

"W hile few officials at Wash :.ig- 
ton are anxious to pose 
prophets, the impression one 
from talks with a number of tlie 
on this general subject is that t 
advertisers who stand to win m 
heavily are those who do not limi 
their perspective to the durati 
of the present war, but are alr< 
launching advertising campaig 
designed to build up a business 
the confidence and _ expectati 
that never during this generation 
will the United States go back to 
the old peace status of a standing 
army of 110,000 men. Few of 
these officials are so optimistic as 
to foresee a decision in this war 
so conclusive that the United 
States will not need to remain 
forearmed as well as_ fore- 
warned of repetitions of Ger- 
many’s attempt at world domina- 


tion. 
TIMELY ADVERTISING NOW APPEAR- 
ING 


As examples of the effort of the 
advertisers who are building for 
the future, there may be cited the 
current advertisements of a num- 
ber of foot specialties such as the 


Arch Builder, Callous Remover 
and Heel Leveler of the W 
Foot Appliance Company, o 
Louis. The drive to obtain a 
ance of the theory that “St 
Cubes should be in every cot 
kit is another example of a 
tising that is an investment! 
the future as well as a ve 
for the present. So, likewi 
the advertising capitalizatio bj 
the Thatcher Furnace Compa: » of 
New York and Chicago of th. cir- 
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A typical "James “Montgomery Flagg cover in J udge © 


“Captain Kidd’s Treasure” 


Judge declares a dividend. 


1917 was the most successful year in 
Judge’s thirty-seven years—in both circula- 
tion and advertising. 

So Judge is declaring for its readers a dividend of 
ight additional pages of art and reading matter, be- 
coke with the February 2d issue. 

Coincident with this physical enlargement of Judge 

!| come the addition of a number of new editorial 

‘tures, developed by Judge’s new managing editor, 
Perriton Maxwell. 


lvertisers in Judge, with a guaranteed circulation of 125, 000 
least 95% net paid) enjoy the lowest rate per thousand 
ded by any humorous weekly. 


J udége 


The Happy Medium 


Boston New York Chicago 
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cumstance that its “Mascot” range 
has been adopted for use on the 
United States Navy’s new subma- 
rine chasers. 

For two classes of advertisers, 
the market of military flavor, 
present and prospective, affords 
exceptional opportunities. One 
class is made up of the manufac- 
turers of new specialties which 
have been designed and promoted 
specifically to fill a military need. 
The other and even more numer- 
ous class is that which musters the 
manufacturers whose — regular 
product may, with little or no 
modification, be given a_ special 
twist of military applicability. 
When one notes the advertise- 
ments of the Khaki Testament of 
the American Bible Society—a 
shirt-pocket size Bible bound in 
khaki—the thought is driven home 
that almost any advertiser might, 
by the exercise of a little ingen- 
uity, become eligible for this clas- 
sification. 

An example of advertising lay 
tuned to the times is to be found 
in the current copy of Mabie, 


Todd & Company, of New York, 
which proclaims Swan Ink Tab- 
lets (dry) as “the only available 
ink supply” for the men in the 


trenches, and _ incidentally the 
Swan Safety Military Fount-Pen, 
fitted with magazine for the ink 
tablets. J. and J. Cash, of South 
Norwalk, Conn., have been quick 
on the trigger with advertisements 
pointing out that Cash’s Woven 
Names are especially needed to 
mark the woolen and knitted arti- 
cles of the soldiery, and Frank A. 
Hoppe, of Philadelphia, has lost 
no time in seizing the advertising 
opportunity opened for Hoppe’s 
Solvent, which is __ especially 
adapted for cleaning firearms. 
Numerous examples of the new 
war-inspired specialties will occur 
to every reader of Printers’ INK. 


Probably not a safety-razor man-. 


ufacturer but has responded to the 
call to arms by putting out new 
“trench models.” Corresponding 
activity has been noticeable among 
the watch makers, as witness such 
advertisements as are going out 
from Jacques Depollier & Son to 
introduce their Khaki Watch, with 


INK 


its non-explosive, unbreakzble 
glass and radium dial. Typica: of 
real novelties is the Roseknit Mil- 
itary Muffler—a combination muf- 
fler, abdominal band and cap for 
use under steel helmet—that is 
being advertised by the Rose knit 
Goods Company, of Cleveland. In 
the same category is the Sanitax 
Brush in khaki. case which the 
Sanitax Brush Company, of Chi- 
cago, is proclaiming to be iceal 
for soldiers because its open metal 
back allows it to be washed, bo led 
and sterilized as often as desired. 
Most pertinent of all, perhaps, is 
the new advertising copy of the 
Carnes Artificial Limb Company, 
of Kansas City, which illustrates 
how soldiers may salute with the 
Carnes Artificial Arm. 


DEMAND FOR MILITARY GOODS GOES 
FAR AFIELD 


The fact that feminine demand 
as well as masculine purchasing 
power is an element to be reck- 
oned with in appraising the mili- 
tary market is already apparent. 
The popularity of hat pins fash- 
ioned from uniform buttons and 
of brooches made from military 
rank or collar devices is already 
manifest, and the trophy hunting 
of the fair sex is responsible for 
the high per capita consumption 
of swagger sticks in most of our 
military communities. Even more 
tangible, as an offshoot of the new 
military demand, is the business 
that is being created by advertisers 
through the spread throughout 
the country of the movement for 
the formation of home-guard or- 
ganizations. In most instances or- 
ganization of a home guard is a 
civic enterprise, but in not a few 
cases employers of labor have er- 
couraged their men to form such 
a reserve, and this spirit is mark- 
edly manifest in schools and col- 
leges. Francis Bannerman, of 
New York, is putting out adver- 
tisements offering for home-guard 
organizations all manner of ewuip- 
ment, from tents and knapsaci:s to 
rifles and cannon, and the Ii Vu 
Manufacturing Company, of Ge- 
neva, N. Y., has taken spac: te 
advertise In-Vu Drill Rifles as 
means to “spark up the drillirz.” 
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To DOMESTIC 


Advertising Agencies 


Our organization co-operates 
to the fullest extent with ad- 
vertising agencies, affording 
a highly. developed service 
for the benefit of their clients. 

Devoted exclusively to ad- 
vertising everywhere outside of 
the United States and Canada. 


17 Battery Place 
NEW YORK 
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Through Dealers? 


If the final outlet for your goods is over the dealer’s coun- 
ter, there is meat for you in the three short talks we have 
bound together in this folder. 

You can read them through in ten minutes. They treat 
of some interesting methods of meeting present price and 
business conditions—an indication of our attitude on mod- 
ern merchandising. A request on your letterhead brings 
the set without charge. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Incorporated) 


Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
Security Building - - Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1904 
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Sport of Bowling Featured in Posters 


\nonymous Campaign to Further This 
to All 


Open 


 Ropnernigy are now appearing all 

over the country twenty- 
vur-sheet posters featuring the 
ort of bowling as a remedy “for 

hat ails you.” These posters are 
uonymous as to source, a two- 
lor sticker attached to the main 
dy simply directing that you can 
dulge in the game “at all local 
ileys.” 

This is a continuation of a pub- 
licity campaign started a few years 
.zo by the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
| nder Company, maker of bowling 
alleys, pool tables, talking ma- 
chines, etc. Now that the cat is 
out of the bag, it is fairly obvious 
what is the reason for the cam- 
paign. Not entirely, though. 
There are several motives. 

One has a trade feature. Hav- 


POSTER AROUSES CURIOSITY, 


As a Game Beneficial and 


demand for alleys, therefore new 
installations, to increase naturally. 
It is not salesmanship to-day to 
follow on the absorption of the 
public of any service or com- 
modity, but rather to break a way 
for the demand to follow. The 
company figures as a matter of 
business that, once started, a 
bowler is inoculated with a most 
virulent toxin of fandom. Hence 
the bowler that cherishes his own 
particular made-to-order balls, 
carrying them from tournament to 
tournament, alley to alley, asa 
baseball player his own pet bats. 

Therefore, in this advertising, it 
seeks to get a man, or woman, 
too, started on the game that, hav- 
ing them going in sufficient num- 
bers, not only a constant business 


AND SUGGESTS THE BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM 


BOWLING 


ing installed bowling “beds” for 

public alleys, it is a matter of 
rvice for the company to seek 
help the alley man keep his in- 
stment: earning at capacity. Of 
urse, he can advertise for him- 
if, but as an individual he most 
ierally does not, and so the 
mpany does it for him, in this 

Way. 
Then, again, 


it is naturally to 
company’s advantage to in- 
ise a public interest in the 
ne, rather than to wait for ac 


for alleys already in use will re- 
sult, but the demand for more will 
follow. 

Bowling, it reasons, is practi- 
cally the only form of moderately 
heavy exercise open to the aver- 
age citizen, day in, day out. Golf- 
ing is out of the question for the 
average man, and for practically 
everybody in winter. Skating is 
restricted to a large extént, but 
bowling is a sport open to all at 
moderate expense, especially in 
the evening, the only time avail- 
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able for recreation to the rank 
and file 

Therefore the poster features, 
in somewhat cryptic copy, the phy- 
sical benefits to be derived from 
this sport. 

“it so, it starts, apparently as- 
suming that the prospect is con- 
sciously or subconsciously think- 
ing about his or her physical con- 
dition, “try bowling for what ails 
you—for nervousness, indigestion, 
brain fag.” 

There are two posters in the 
campaign so far, one showing a 
woman bowling, and the other a 
man. The man has the name 
“Mineralite”’ across his shirt 
front, this being the title of a 
team well known in bowling cir- 
cles. 

The campaign has this further 
important object. ‘It aims to dis- 
sociate the game from a saloon 
appendage. Just as pool once had 
its associations with the barroom, 
so had bowling. It is the aim of 
the company to divorce the sport 
from this past. In many States 
bowling alleys are now separated 
by law from saloons, and it is the 
aim of the company to promote 
the sport as a clean, indoor game 
for both sexes that has risen on 
its own merits above its former 
associations. 

This is a pure example of 
straight publicity advertising, spe- 
cific gains from which cannot be 
definitely traced, but which builds 
the volume of business as a tree 
grows. The campaign will run 
for four months. 


Woolworth Chalks Up a New 
Record 


Sales records for a 
week were broken by the F. W. 


single day and 
‘. W. Wool- 
worth Company just before Christmas. 
Sales on December 24 were $1,653,225, 
compared with $1,629,982 on the same 
day of 1916, a gain of $23,243. For 
seven days before Christmas sales were 
$7,295,400, compared with $6,756,119 
for the same period of 1916, a gain of 
$503,208 


Zoeller Leaves Chicago Agency 


Karl W. Zoeller, formerly with the 
agency of Williams & Cunnyingham, of 
Chicago, has resigned to become man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Cur 
tainless Shower Company. 
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Popularity of Sanitation Not: 
in Advertising 


A Printers’ INK man who recent 
had occasion to go through the file 
trade-mark applications tor the ye: 
1917 at the United States Patent Offi 
was impressed with the evidence that 
number of manufacturers—not only 
food lines, but in the case of variot 
articles of merchandise for intima 
personal use—are endeavoring to caj 
talize to the fullest. possible exten 
whatever virtue of sanitation may | 
claimed for the form in which the 
products are delivered to the ultima 
consumer. Following. the example 
the originators of ‘‘Waxtite” a1 
“*Sealpackerchief,” an increasing nu: 
ber of manufacturers have adopt: 
trade-names suggestive of sanitation 
packaging and handling, and consta 
effort is made with varying degrees 
success, to secure the enrollment 
Washington of such suggestive ter: 
as registered trade-marks. 

The disposition in official quarters 
take cognizance of the factor of sani 
tion in connection with the cleani 
packaged ready-to-serve food produ 
will, perhaps, prove more significant 
the long run, because every day tl 
the war continues brings closer to 
decision the question of restricting t 
packaging of American foodstuffs, a: 
if the ready-to-serve products are to « 
joy special immunity in this quart 
the outcome will be important in 
advertising as well as a merchandising 
sense. 

The inclination in official quarters 
make special concessions, in a pac 
aging sense, to manufacturers 
ready-to-serve delicacies is well indi- 
cated by a report recently prepared | 
the Food Investigating Committee of 
the District of Columbia, a qualific 
body that under authority of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbis 
made a two months’ investigation 
food conditions and causes in the capi 
tal city. In its deductions as to the 
high costs of food products, the cor 
mittee yielded to the common weakn¢ 
to place strictures upon the “spec 
expenditures for preparation, advertis 
ing and distribution” as supposedly in- 
cident to the marketing of goods 
packages. However, the report goes 
to concede that in the case of product 
to be eaten without further, cooki: 
after leaving the factory, somethi: 
must be said from the standpoint 
sanitation in favor of package goods. 


“Goo 


Wm. 


Johns Joins 
Housekeeping” 


Johns has joined the weste: 
office of Good Housekeeping, New 
York, with headquarters in Chicas 
He was for five years with the Chica; 
office of Omara & Ormsbee, speci:.! 
newspaper representatives, and for t 
past year and a half has been a me: 
ber of the Chicago staff of Paul Blo 


Wm. F. 
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Advertising Fundamentals 
for Garment Manufacturers 


HE selling of merchandise to reliable retail dealers is the prime 
object, or should be, of every manufacturer’s advertising invest- 
ment. 

Until a manufacturer has a wide merchandise ‘“‘distribution’’ 
under an accepted trade mark the question of ‘consumer advertising” 
so often prematurely used should not be considered favorably. 

The wisest consumer advertisers continue to be the biggest users of 
trade paper space. 

The representative journals of the trade supply the most direct and 
efficient method of reaching and selling the dealer. They reach an 
interested audience of buyers who subscribe for the magazine solely 
because of the help it affords them in buying and merchandising the 
goods after purchase. 

- WASTEFUL ADVERTISING TO BE AVOIDED 
There is need for great care in the selection of advertising media. In- 
vestigation not only of how much circulation but what is more essential 
what kind of circulation. 

The publication that interests ped manufacturer- reader most is seldom - 
one that interests the reta 

“Waste circulation’”’—papers going largely to a class of readers of no 
money value to the Manufacturer-Advertiser is a common cause of ad- 


vertising waste. 

95% WASTE 
To pay for an advertisement to be printed in a hundred thousand or 
more copies of a daily paper to reach the 500 or 5000 readers of the 
class the manufacturer wishes to reach is obviously rank waste. So is 
that advertising which reaches thousands of manufacturers or consumers 
and only a few hundred dealers and buyers. 
The reason why trade paper space costs so much less than that in pub- 
lications of general circulation is because the buyer of space in the 
former is only required to pay for the dealer circulation that is wanted 
and not for the waste circulation which frequently represents by 95 
per cent. useless but costly expenditure. 
Specialized trade publications are more nearly 100 per cent. efficient than 
those covering a miscellaneous lot of unrelated merchandise lines. The 
magazine that specializes exclusively on ready-to-wear. is the cheapest 
and best advertising investment for the manufacturer of ready-to-wear. 
So-called “Complimentary” Advertising is the most inefficient of all. 
There should be real business reasons and a justified expectation of 
business benefit for every advertising investment. 


ADVERTISING IN 1918 


Economy and Efficiency will be the twin Watch Words of Advertising 
Investment during this year. Not the false economy of ,refusing to 
make even a paying investment, but that economy which buys only 
that kind of advertising that reaches the Buyers of the Advertised 
Merchandise most completely and does not go to Buyers who cannot 
under any circumstance be interested in that merchandise. 

A highly specialized and exclusive Garment Weekly like Nugent’s— 
and there is no other in its field—is the epitome of Economy and 
Efficiency in Garment Advertising. 


SPECULATORS AND INVESTORS 


Advertisers may be divided into two classes—Speculators and Investors. 
Advertising is the greatest force that can be used in building a successful 
and lasting business. You can either Speculate or Invest in it. If you 
care to we would be pleased to talk it over with you—but only on the 
basis of a Dividend Paying Investment. 


President and Treasurer ol / 
The Allen-Nugent Co. ; 
1182 Broadway, New York, N.Y.  , 
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Steady Conuitlnt howl 


Chart Showing St. Louis Globe-Democrat’s 


GROWTH IN CIRCULATION 


Year 
1902 
108,527 Net Paid 
114,279 Net Paid 
115,005 Net Paid 
1908 
112,095 Net Paid 




















910 
112,681 Net Paid 





4912 
124,939 Net Paid 





914 
136,381 Net Paid 





16 
133,639 Net Paid 





1917 
139,231 Net Paid 











Explanation of Chart: Figures shown are net daily and Sunday average for the month of Decem 
ber of each year, after deducting all spoiled copies, free copies, left over, unsold and returns 


HE GLOBE-DEMOCRAT is the one and only 

St. Louis newspaper that has not found it neces- 

sary to resort to “voting” contests, “‘popularity” 
contests, free premiums and similar artificial methods of 


stimulating circulation. 

The GLOBE-DEMOCRAT today, with its Daily 
Edition selling at two cents per copy, has a larger net 
paid average circulation (see chart above) than it had 
three years ago when it was a one-cent paper. 

The GLOBE-DEMOCRAT?’S circulation covers the 
bulk of the great substantial middle-class population of St. 
Louis and its trade radius—the multitude of worth-while 
people who earn a good living, save money and buy good 
merchandise— the rank-and-file who constitute the 
backbone of this territory’s tremendous buying power. 

And there is another growth, very real and tangible, 
though it cannot be charted—the GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT’S 65 years’ growth in prestige and 
influence. The GLOBE-DEMOCRAT is not merely 
read—it is respected and looked to for leadership. And 
this not only in St. Louis, but throughout Missouri 
and the great Southwest. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat Has the Large 


F, ST. J. RICHARDS, 302 Tribune Bldg. © GUY S. OSBORN, 1202 Tribune} 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Member of the A 
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Chart Showing St. Louis Globe-Democrat’s 


GROWTH IN ADVERTISING 















































IE year 1916 was the biggest in the GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT’S history—showing more than a 
million lines increase over the best previous year. 
Yet 1917 shows a GAIN over 1916’s tremendous total! 

These gains for 1916 and 1917 were made under 
extraordinary handicaps. Production costs were leaping 
higher and higher with the pressure of war conditions. 
It was necessary not only to raise the price of the 
Daily Edition to two cents, but also to increase all 
adverlising rates, display and classified. 

Avain, our policy of strict censorship led us to reject 
hundreds of thousands of lines of offered, but (to us) 
objectionable advertising; financial and medical; all or 
apart of which was accepted by other St. Louis news- 
papers. And, last but not least important, the GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT did not resort to the publication of 
“special editions.” Other papers did. 

The GLOBE-DEMOCRAT?’S record of paid adver- 
tisine for 1917 is 8,504,100 agate lines—a gain of 
1,659.400 lines over 1915, when it still was a one-cent 
paper. This gain in the face of the 1915-1916 conditions 
demostrates the high regard in which the GLOBE- 
DEMOCRAT is held by advertisers. 


0-C"NT Circulation West of the Mississippi 


BCOLA!), 403 Ford Bldg. R. J. BIDWELL, 742 Market St. 
DI OFT SAN FRANCISCO 


u of C:-culations 
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BALTIMORE 


The Billion Dollar City 


Its Foremost Newspaper 





<orh? LISHED 1925 


MORNING 


The Oldest Paperinthe United States 


144 Vears Old 


Where is there so rapidly increas- 
ing a market for products any- 
where else in this country ? 


In what city can you cover the 
entire field with two papers 
The American in the morning 
and The Star in the afternoon— 
at so little cost ? 


Che Baltimore Star 


EVENING 


Represented in the National Ad- 
vertising field by 


VERREE & CONKLIN 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK . . .. Brunswick Building 
CHICAGO . . . . Steger Building 
DETROIT . . . . Free Press Building 
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1is Is No Time to Stop Advertising 


rtising Stabilizes and Develops the Business Advertised Rather 
Than the Particular Commodity Featured 


By George Frank Lord 


irector of Advertising, E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del. 


the New 


ress January 7 before 
Business Publishers. 

|E question I have been asked 
to discuss is one of the many 
ing out of the atmosphere of 
rtainty that permeates the 
world, due to the un- 
dented conditions that now 


ess 


seems to me that this ques- 
and commercial America’s 
er to it is the crucial test of 
rogress of advertising. 
advertising is the power ad- 
ing men claim, there should 
» doubt as to how that power 
he used in the present emer- 
Ve 
y observation and belief is 
the reason for the existence 
question is that we adver- 
men have failed to sell 
rtising properly to our execu- 


s, because the average execu- 


insists upon tying each year’s 
nditures to that same year’s 
expectations. If the sales 
‘kk is poor he wants to re- 
t his advertising; if good, he 


villing to increase it. 
\hat we apparently have failed 


» is to sell the really greatest 
r of advertising, and that is 
bility to stabilize and develop 
business advertised rather 
the particular commodity 
n for merchandising. 
advertising is ephemeral, liv- 
or dying with the daily, 
ily or yearly merchandising 
ugn, then we should surely 
ur sails to meet the current 
ig breezes. 
on the other hand, advertis- 
a process of market devel- 
it heading for a specific goal, 
ill push on through storm or 
with or against the wind or 
it until that goal is reached. 
tory records that all great 
have been followed soon by 
's of intense reconstruction. 
the present war surpasses 


all others in magnitude and de- 
structiveness, only means that its 
sequel of reconstruction will also 
surpass all others in magnitude. 

What shall be the part of Amer- 
ica in the post-bellum reconstruc- 
tion of the world? 

Unless we decide differently our 
part will be chiefly that of the 
buyer of imports from a Europe 
struggling to restore and increase 
its commercial facilities. 

All the European belligerents 
are bound to strain every resource 
to get as large a share as possible 
of the wealth that has been poured 
into this country since the war 
began. 

“If this be true,” a critic may 
remark, “how can we hope to sell 
in a larger way to countries that 
lack the money to buy?” The an- 
swer to this query is, in my 
opinion, that our export customer 
countries will have ample means 
or credit left to buy what they 
must have to exist as commercial 
nations. 

Our total exports in 1913 were 
only $2,450,000,000—a small sum 
compared with the combined war 
expenditures of the European bel- 
ligerents. Their needs will be so 
urgent that it would not be sur- 
prising if our exports in the year 
following the war were to total 
$5,000,000,000. 

As to the capacity of Europe to 
buy to that extent at that time, 
consider how quickly France paid 
what was expected to be a crip- 
pling war indemnity to Germany 
after the Franco-Prussian war. 

But, in my opinion, the world 
market is not the one from which 
we may expect our greatest com- 
mercial return. The greatest mar- 
ket for American products should 
be America. 

We imported in 1913 goods 
worth in round figures $1,800,- 
000,000, equivalent now at the cur- 
rent purchasing power of our 
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money to nearly twice that sum. 

For more than three years we 
have been obliged to produce in 
this country much of what was 
formerly imported, and with our 
war-born facilities we are going to 
be still less dependent on imports 
than ever before. 

In this period normal construc- 
tion has been largely stopped in 
this country, particularly in that 
forerunner of trade—railroad con- 
struction. 

With the major portion of the 
world’s cash in American hands, 
can there be any doubt that in this 
country construction of railroads, 
homes, factories, and utilities and 
luxuries of every kind will leap 
forward at an_ unprecedented 
pace? 

The demand for everything of 
use or beauty is bound to be tre- 
mendous. Those who have stopped 
the purchase of utilities or lux- 
uries, either because not obtain- 
able during the war or because 
their purchase price had been di- 
verted to war expenditures, will 
want to make their deferred pur- 
chases as soon as the glad tidings 
of peace burst upon the world. 

If America is unprepared for 
this business, our European trade 
rivals will be quick to take the 
fullest possible advantage of the 
free-for-all market. 

Shall America let her dazzling 
wealth of to-day slip away to 
more enterprising nations that be- 
fore the war and in the midst of 
war had ever before them gigantic 
world-wide plans of commercial 
conquest? 

Shall we not rather start now 
to entrench American business 
against foreign attack and pre- 
serve for America the tremendous 
financial and commercial advan- 
tages a world revolution has 
thrust upon her? 

Remember there will be no sen- 
timent of human lives or liberty 
actuating any nation or individual 
in the vast commercial war to fol- 
low the war of arms. The bars 
will be down and only commercial 
efficiency will count. 

The war has taught us that pre- 
paredness is really the longest 
word in the dictionary and also 


INK 


the strongest. We cannot s:art 
preparing for big business on the 
day peace is declared, any be ter 
than we started preparing for war 
on the day we declared war. (Ve 
did not like to prepare for war be- 
cause we did not want war. 

3ut this does not apply about 
preparing for business, because 
our worst enemies never acctised 
us of not wanting business. 

Most emphatically I believe ‘hat 
now is not the time to stop adv er- 
tising. On the contrary, it is the 
time to start more and better «d- 
vertising than we have ever ne 
before. 

It takes fully as much time to 
bring an advertising campzign 
into full action as a military cim- 
paign. We do not know how 
much or how little time we have 
to sell the Made-in-America idea 
to America and to the world at 
large. 

We do know that we have right 
now all the resources necessary to 
make this country the most pros- 
perous manufacturer in the world, 
as soon as we are able to turn our 
capital, facilities and organizations 
loose on peace products. 

Why should we hesitate to show 
our faith in the future of America 
by building for that future? 


Washburn-Crosby Pushes 
Barley Flour 


The Washburn-Crosby Company, Min- 
neapolis, has announced a new brand, 
“Bottom Dollar Barley Flour,’ which 
is recommended to the bakery trade for 
mixing with wheat flour. It has pub- 
lished a complete schedule of the proper 
proportions to mix for different pur- 
poses, such as for bread, cakes, [rit 
ters, etc In urging use of the new 
product, the company says: 

“The use of barley flour at this time 
is 4 patriotic action, as every pound of 
barley flour consumed takes the pl!ece 
of a pound of wheat flour, thus <on- 
serving one of the vital articles of the 
nation’s food supply.” 


F. F. McArthur With Vander- 
hoof 


F. F. McArthur, general manage: of 
the Occident Baking Company, of \iin 
neapolis, has resigned to become di- 
rector of copy and merchandising p'ans 
for Vanderhoof & Company, Chic :go. 
The appointment takes effect an 
uary 10th. 

For several years Mr. McArthur vas 
with Critchfield & Company, of Chic go 
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Sixty carloads of paper 
in a pile on the floor 


—no “holding the press for 
stock” in our plant. The stor- 
age space means quantity buy- 


ing. Thatmeans economy. No 
outside storage or hauling — 
more economy. The stock is 
right at the presses—no men 
need be interrupted—still more 
economy. These -are merely a 
part of our unusual facilities 


for handling big runs. 


Ask for our book, “Big Runs.” 
It tells you how our remarkable 
equipment saves you money. 





The Jersey City Printing Company 
Jersey City, N. J., U.S.A. 

















CAny Wholesome Food Product 


may be made the vehicle of an irresistible 
advertising appeal if placed in appropriate 
setting and rendered in color with the 


proper degree of taste and skill. 


Niagara Jithotone Process 


Niagara Lithograph Co 


Buffalo - New York 
Chicago - Cleveland - Boston 




















The KERNEL of 
SHREDDED WHEAT 
PUBLICITY 


R. TRUMAN A. DEWEESE, 

Director of Publicity for The 

Shredded Wheat Company, isa con- 

sistent believer in the type of 

publicity which combines marked 

individuality with a uniform appeal. He is also 
an enthusiastic advocate of the use of color. 


These conceptions have been indelibl 
stamped onthe Shredded Wheat advertising, 
and the psycho of the appeal has so impresse 
itself this yen ° of peal instinctively asso- 
ciate peaches, bananas and strawberries with 


Shredded Wheat. 
Advertising standards of this sort can only 


be successfully maintained through close co- 
operation with a high-class lithographic organ- 
ization with progressive ideas and ample facilities 


With characteristic discrimination Mr. 


Deweese chose the Niagara organization for 
this service. 


tagara Lithograph Co 
Buffalo - New York 
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Wella, 


Did you ever tabulate the 
number of responsibilities carried 
by your printing? 


Your printing is your scout and 
pioneer. Itis your salesman and your diplo- 
mat. It is your technical representative and 
your repairman. It is the telescope through 
which your product is seen from afar and the 
guardian of your business reputation, 


It is because we understand and appreciate 
the far-reaching results of good printing that 
we hold our old customers and constantly 
add new ones. 


Saturpay NicuT Press, Inc. 
Detroit U'S-A 


Printers 


% 





























French Manufacturers Preparing for 


World Trade 


Some of the Agencies Already at Work to Rebuild Foreign Commerce 


RITISH manufacturers, it is 

well known, are preparing to 
make a vigorous effort to regain 
their export business as soon as 
the war is over. Printers’ INK 
has been able to show, also, some 
of the probable methods that Ger- 
many will put in practice to get 
back her lost commerce. 

It is interesting to know, more- 
over, that France, the most sorely 
beset of all the great nations at 
war, is developing plans for entry 
into the world market as soon as 
the country’s man power and ma- 
chine power can be diverted to the 
employments of peace. C. W. A. 
Veditz, United States Commercial 
Attaché at Paris, tells of the 
agencies now at work in this di- 
rection in Commerce Reports. 

“Since the outbreak of the 
war,” he says, “the importance 
of encouraging French export 
trade, particularly after the ter- 
mination of the conflict, has 
seemed to warrant the establish- 
ment of several new organiza- 
tions and agencies, and special 
attention has been given to the 
efficiency of German methods of 
trade expansion (as set forth, for 
example, by Henri Hauser in_his 
book, Les Méthodes Allemandes 
d’Expansion Commerciale). Sev- 
eral new groups have been founded 
to aid and encourage the expor- 
tation of French products. The 
first and one of the most impor- 
tant of these is the Association 
Nationale d’Expansion Economi- 
que, formed under the leadership 
of the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is a semi-official or- 
ganization having close relations 
with the French Government and 
especially with the Ministry of 
Commerce. The purpose of this 
organization is to prepare for 
competition after the war, for the 
new economic and commercial dis- 
pensation that will inevitably fol- 
low the cessation of hostilities. 
The association is divided into 


several committees entrusted with 
the study of particular branches 
of the export trade. It comprises 
the most important, if not all, 
of the chambers of commerce 
throughout France and of the 
various manufacturers’ and mer- 
chants’ associations in the Re- 
public. 


SURVEY OF SEVENTY INDUSTRIES 


“This association held an im- 
portant commercial congress last 
March, which was presided over 
by the Minister of Commerce and 
which discussed some of the more 
important problems that will con- 
front the nation in connection 
with the resumption of normal 
economic life at the end of the 
war. The most important single 
accomplishment of the association 
thus far is the preparation and 
publication of a rather complete 
survey of the industry, commerce 
and agriculture of France, with 
particular reference to the prob- 
lems and conditions that will arise 
after peace is restored. The re- 
ports in which the results of this 
survey are given number seventy, 
and their subjects are as follows: 
General report; the woolen indus- 
try; the felt industry; silk and 
silk goods; ribbons and silk and 
textiles partly of silk; trimmings 
and braid; ready-made clothing; 
the cotton industry; flax and 
hemp goods; laces and embroid- 
eries; jute; hosiery and knit 
goods; dressmaking; women’s 
wear (‘la mode’); furs, lingeries, 
perfumery, etc.; leather, hides and 
shoes; chemical fertilizers and 
other chemical products used in 
agriculture; dyestuffs; the prod- 
ucts of large-scale chemical in- 
dustry; coal; the extractive in- 
dustries; the metallurgical indus- 
tries; mechanical construction ; 
electrical materials and construc- 
tion; hardware; watches and 
clocks; optical glass; the photo- 
graphic and cinematographic in- 
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dustries; jewelry; toys; ceramics 
and glassware; chirurgical and 
sanitary articles; paper ; book pub- 
lishing; resin and resinous prod- 
ucts; trade in wood and lumber; 
food products; fishing; the mer- 
chant marine; mineral water and 
health resorts; the hotel industry 
and tourist business; banking and 
credit; insurance; colonial ad- 
ministration ; the cereal crops; the 
cattle industry; the meat indus- 
try; cattle raising in the colonies; 
dairy products; the exportation 
of wines: the exportation of 
liqueurs; forestry after the war; 
fruit and truck farming; horti- 
culture; industrial plants (beet 
sugar, hemp, hops, etc.) ; the trade 
in seed; agricultural resources of 
colonial France; agricultural ma- 
chinery and equipment; agricul- 
tural labor; the exportation of 
farm products (on which subject 
there are nine reports, covering 
the principal export markets for 
French agricultural products). 
“The Association Nationale 
maintains a bureau of commercial 
information prepared to advise 
French exporters concerning cus- 
toms duties, import and export 
regulations, black lists and the 
blockade, transportation rates and 
regulations, the exchange situa- 
tion, taxes, anti-fraud legislation, 
colonial conditions, and trade op- 
portunities. It also maintains a 
department for commercial trans 
lation work and issues a bulletin 
designed to keen its members in 
formed promptly of changes in 
commercial laws, tariff rates, et 
The association will publish an 
nually an Index of French Pro 
ducers in the French, English 
Spanish languages, to 
lated among fore 
he rs, 
It has 


thon of 1 


widely 
purchaser and 
' ' 
ilready nev 
month! 
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formation than the Association 
Nationale is the Union Nationale 
pour |’Exportation. des Produits 
Francais et pour l’Importation des 
Matiéres Premiéres, founded by 
M. Raoul Peret, former minister 
of commerce. This organization 
seeks above all to encourage the 
grouping of French manufac- 
turers and dealers in order that 
by this means smaller producers 
who are unable independently to 
maintain an export organization 
may be able to enter the export 
trade. It is believed that by 
forming such co-operative groups 
of comparatively small concerns 
it will be possible to deal advan- 
tageously with steamship and rail- 
road companies and to obtain the 
special benefits now confined to 
the larger establishments that 
have created and maintained their 
own export organizations. It is 
the ambition of this association 
to foster the creation of such 
groups and to create transporta- 
tion companies under its own 


control. 
UNFAIR GERMAN COMPE- 
TITION 


TO FIGHT 


“Quite different are the aims of 


the Union Intersyndicale des 
Marques (a union of manufac 
turers’ associations for the protec 
tion of trade-marks), founded by a 
well-known electrical engineer, M 
Raynald Legouez. The main pur 
pose of this organization is to pro 
tect French manufactures against 
imitation and misrepresentation 
It is held that the Germans have 
been in the habit of selling their 
goods as of French manu 
only in neutral mar 
| rance al 0 that 
finished in) Get 
hi | 


own 
tacture, not 
but even in 
nearly 
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No question but what 1918 will be 
“Efficiency Year” in advertising —as in 
every other phase of business effort. 


This year—as never before—your 
Direct Advertising must make a step 
ahead —a very great step ahead— in its 
resultfulness for your business. 


The absolute maximum of results must 
be demanded of every dollar invested in 
printed advertising matter. Sales-promotion 
effort must be based on exact knowledge of 
ways, means and methods; and every piece of sales 
literature must be compact with merchandising 


force and sales appeal. 


Our organization can be unusually 
helpful to you. We know market fields and 
market conditions. We offer the co-operation 
of wide experience and trained ability in the 
planning, preparing and production of Direct- 
Advertising alptubiine printed matter that 
pays. And all work is produced from first to last 
in our own plant —a complete service that makes 
for the maximum of efficiency and economy. 


Write us: You will get a prompt response 
and competent attention to your inquiries 


Robert, Smith. 
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Willa. , 


Did you ever tabulate the 
number of responsibilities carried 
by your printing? 


Your printing is your scout and 
pioneer. It is your salesman and your diplo- 
mat. It is your technical representative and 
your repairman. It is the telescope through 
which your product is seen from afar and the 
guardian of your business reputation. 


It is because we understand and appreciate 
the far-reaching results of good printing that 
we hold our old customers and constantly 
add new ones. 


SaTurDAyY NiGuT Pregss, Inc. 
Detroit U:S‘A 
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French Manufacturers Preparing for 


World Trade 


Some of the Agencies Already at Work to Rebuild Foreign Commerce 


io manufacturers, it is 
well known, are preparing to 
make a vigorous effort to regain 
their export business as soon as 
the war is over. Printers’ INK 
has been able to show, also, some 
of the probable methods that Ger- 
many will put in practice to get 
back: her lost commerce. 

It is interesting to know, more- 
over, that France, the most sorely 
beset of all the great nations at 
war, is developing plans for entry 
into the world market as soon as 
the country’s man power and ma- 
chine power can be diverted to the 
employments of peace. C. W. A. 
Veditz, United States Commercial 
Attaché at Paris, tells of the 
agencies now at work in this di- 
rection in Commerce Reports. 

“Since the outbreak of the 
war,” he says, “the importance 
of encouraging French export 
trade, particularly after the ter- 
mination of the conflict, has 
seemed to warrant the establish- 
ment of several new organiza- 
tions and agencies, and_ special 
attention has been given to the 
efficiency of German methods of 
trade expansion (as set forth, for 
example, by Henri Hauser in his 
book, Les Méthodes Allemandes 
d’Expansion Commerciale). Sev- 
eral new groups have been founded 
to aid and encourage the expor- 
tation of French products. The 
first and one of the most impor- 
tant of these is the Association 
Nationale d’Expansion Economi- 
que, formed under the leadership 
of the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce, which is a semi-official or- 
ganization having close relations 
with the French Government and 
especially with the Ministry of 
Commerce. The purpose ‘of this 
organization is to prepare for 
competition after the war, for the 
new economic and commercial dis- 
pensation that will inevitably fol- 
low the cessation of hostilities. 
The association is divided into 


several committees entrusted with 
the study of particular branches 
of the export trade. It comprises 
the most important, if not all, 
of the chambers of commerce 
throughout France and of the 
various manufacturers’ and mer- 
chants’ associations in the Re- 
public. 
SURVEY OF SEVENTY INDUSTRIES 
“This association held an im- 
portant commercial congress last 
March, which was presided over 
by the Minister of Commerce and 
which discussed some of the more 
important problems that will con- 
front the nation in connection 
with the resumption of normal 
economic life at the end of the 
war. The most important single 
accomplishment of the association 
thus far is the preparation and 
publication of a rather complete 
survey of the industry, commerce 
and agriculture of France, with 
particular reference to the prob- 
lems and conditions that will arise 
after peace is restored. The re- 
ports in which the results of this 
survey are given number seventy, 
and their subjects are as follows: 
General report; the woolen indus- 
try; the felt industry; silk and 
silk goods; ribbons and silk and 
textiles partly of silk; trimmings 
and braid; ready-made clothing; 
the cotton industry; flax and 
hemp goods; laces and embroid- 
eries; jute; hosiery and_ knit 
goods; dressmaking; women’s 
wear (‘la mode’); furs, lingeries, 
perfumery, etc.; leather, hides and 
shoes; chemical fertilizers and 
other chemical products used in 
agriculture; dyestuffs; the prod- 
ucts of large-scale chemical in- 
dustry; coal; the extractive in- 
dustries; the metallurgical indus- 
tries; mechanical construction; 
electrical materials and construc- 
tion; hardware; watches and 
clocks; optical glass; the photo- 
graphic and cinematographic in- 
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dustries; jewelry; toys; ceramics 
and glassware; chirurgical and 
sanitary articles; paper ; book pub- 
lishing; resin and resinous prod- 
ucts; trade in wood and lumber; 
food products; fishing; the mer- 
chant marine; mineral water and 
health resorts; the hotel industry 
and tourist business; banking and 
credit; insurance; colonial ad- 
ministration ; the cereal crops; the 
cattle industry; the meat indus- 
try; cattle raising in the colonies; 
dairy products; the exportation 
of wines: the exportation of 
liqueurs; forestry after the war; 
fruit and truck farming; horti- 
culture; industrial plants (beet 
sugar, hemp, hops, etc.) ; the trade 
in seed; agricultural resources of 
colonial France; agricultural ma- 
chinery and equipment; agricul- 
tural labor; the exportation of 
farm products (on which subject 
there are nine reports, covering 
the principal export markets for 
French agricultural products). 
“The Association Nationale 
maintains a bureau of commercial 
information prepared to advise 
French exporters concerning cus- 
toms duties, import and export 
regulations, black lists and the 
blockade, transportation rates and 
regulations, the exchange situa- 
tion, taxes, anti-fraud legislation, 
colonial conditions, and trade op- 
portunities. It also maintains a 
department for commercial trans- 
lation work and issues a bulletin 
designed to keep its members in- 
formed promptly of changes in 
commercial laws, tariff rates, etc. 
The association will publish an- 
nually an Index of French Pro- 
ducers in the French, English and 
Spanish languages, to be circu- 
lated widely among foreign job- 
bers, purchasers and importers. 
It has already begun the publica- 
tion of a monthly review, called 
L’Expansion Economique, contain- 
ing a section of industrial and 
commercial notes, a section of ag- 
ricultural notes, articles on cur- 


rent economic topics, and a sum- 
mary of industrial and commer- 
cial news relating to France and 
the principal commercial nations 
of the world. 
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formation than the Association 
Nationale is the Union Nationale 
pour |l’Exportation des Produits 
Francais et pour l’Importation des 
Matiéres Premiéres, founded by 
M. Raoul Peret, former minister 
of commerce. This organization 
seeks above all to encourage the 
grouping of French manufac- 
turers and dealers in order that 
by this means smaller producers 
who are unable independently to 
maintain an export organization 
may be able to enter the export 
trade. It is believed that by 
forming such co-operative groups 
of comparatively small concerns 
it will be possible to deal advan- 
tageously with steamship and rail- 
road companies and to obtain the 
special benefits now confined to 
the larger establishments _ that 
have created and maintained their 
own export organizations. It is 
the ambition of this association 
to foster the creation of such 
groups and to create transporta- 
tion companies under its own 
control. 


TO FIGHT UNFAIR GERMAN COMPE- 
TITION 


“Quite different are the aims of 
the Union Intersyndicale des 
Marques (a union of manufac- 
turers’ associations for the protec- 
tion of trade-marks), founded bya 
well-known electrical engineer, M. 
Raynald Legouez. The main pur- 
pose of this organization is to pro- 
tect French manufactures against 
imitation and misrepresentation. 
It is held that the Germans have 
been in the habit of selling their 
own goods as of French manu- 
facture, not only in neutral mar- 
kets but even in France; also that 
products nearly finished in Ger- 
many have in the past been shipped 
to France and finished there in 
order that they might be sold as 
French goods. The Union In- 
tersyndicale is therefore carrying 
on an active campaign to persuade 
French manufacturers to place 
upon the market only goods that 
bear the distinctive label of the 
union—with the letters U. N. I. S. 
—as a guaranty of French origin 
The union hopes to include all 
important groups of French man- 
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m 1918 ~ 


No question but what 1918 will be 
“Efficiency Year” in advertising —as in 
every other phase of business effort. 


This year—as never before— your 
Direct Advertising must make a step 
ahead —a very great step ahead— in its 
resultfulness for your business. 


The absolute maximum of results must 
be demanded of every dollar invested in 
printed advertising matter. Sales-promotion 
effort must be based on exact knowledge of 
ways, means and methods; and every piece of sales 
literature must be compact with merchandising 


force and sales appeal. 


Our organization can be unusually 
helpful to you. We know market fields and 
market conditions. We offer the co-operation 
of wide experience and trained ability in the 
planning, preparing and production of Direct- 
Advertising — sales-building printed matter that 
pays. And all work is produced from first to last 
in our own plant—a complete service that makes 
for the maximum of efficiency and economy. 


Write us: You will get a prompt response 


and competent attention to your inguiries. 


Robert, Smith. 
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ufacturers and thus to prevent 
the sale of goods that are not 
marked with the label of the 
union. 

“In addition to the new organi- 


zations to which reference has 
been made, the awakening interest 
in French export trade is mani- 
fested by the publication of a 
large number of new reviews, 
newspapers, and other periodicals 
devoted to commercial subjects 
and especially to the expansion of 
French foreign trade. Easily the 
foremost of these is the Erporta- 
teur Francais, published weekly 
under the editorship of Maurice 
Ajam, Deputy and former Under 
Secretary of State. Mention 
should also be made of Le Soir, 
a daily commercial newspaper 
La Victoire Economique, a weekly 
newspaper; Le Moniteur du Com- 
merce, published weekly; L’/nitia- 
tive Commerciale, a monthly re- 
view; Commerce et Industrie, a 
monthly; and Mercure, the organ 
of the French Federation of In- 
ternational Commerce. All these 
publications give special attention 
to French export trade.” 


Oysters Advertised as Meat 


Substitute 


The Narragansett Bay Oyster Com- 
pany, of Providence, R. I., is advertis- 
ing a packaged brand of oysters under 
the name Sea Acre Oysters. A_recent 
advertisement in big space in a Chicago 
newspaper, featuring daily deliveries, 
says “meatless days can now be oyster 
days.” 


Staley Becomes Vice President 


of Shuman Agency 


Fielding H. Staley, — manager 
for the National Bank of Commerce in 


St. Louis, left that institution January 
1 to become vice- president of the 
Shuman Advertising Company, of Chi- 


cago, in charge of the St. Louis branch. 


Landis With Elcar 
Irwin D. Landis has been appointed 
advertising and sales manager of_ the 
Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car Com- 
pany, of Elkhart, Indiana, manufac- 
turer of the Elcar. He was formerly 
with the Crow-Elkhart Company of the 

same city in a similar capacity. 
The Com- 


Canadian Chewing Gum 


pany, Limited, Toronto. is putting on a 
campaign for their “‘Black Jack” 
through Norris 
Toronto. 


Gum 
Patterson, Ltd., of 
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Energetic W. S. S. Campaign 


All the New Orleans newspapers 
carried the following advertisement in 
four-column space, in behalf of War 
Savings Stamps the last Sunday of 1917: 

“* “CELEBRATING NEw YEAR’S Eve 

“How are You going to welcome the 
most seriously important year in all the 
world’ s history? 

“Are you going to ‘celebrate,’ eating 
and drinking expensive foods and fine 
wines, or will you save a headache oa 
many a heartache by investing your 
New Year’s Eve money in America’s 
urgent War Funds? 

“Each bottle of wine pays for one 
War Savings Certificate and for two 
American Red Cross memberships. 
“Take Care oF Your Covuntry’s In- 
TERESTS First, Your Own PLEASURES 

THEREAFTER,” 

In preparing for advertising the Sav- 
ings Stamps in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, A. G. Newmyer, state director of 
newspaper and periodical publicity, sent 
a questionnaire to all publishers of the 
two states to ascertain facts about circu- 
lation, publication dates, etc. It is 
interesting to note that publishers are 
willing to make rate concessions ranging 
from 25 to 50 per cent on this govern- 
mental advertising. 

The final question on the list is the 
following: ‘‘With a limited appropria- 
tion in hand, why ¢ you believe adver- 
tising in your medium essential to the 
success of the sale of War Savings 
Stamps in Louisiana and Mississippi?” 
Many publishers in answering . this 
auestion have frankly stated that they 
do not believe the use of their medium 
to be “essential.” 


Motion Pictures in Machinery 
Advertising 

Publicity Association, 

Inc., of New York, will consider the 


subject of moving pictures as an aid 
to selling technical products at its meet- 


The Technical 


ing to be held January 10th at the 
Advertising Club. The speakers will 
be Wm. R. Hulbert, sales manager of 


the Goldsmith Thermit Company, and 
Harry Levey, of the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Universal Film Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Leaves “Every- 
woman’s World” 


Robertson Y. MacLean has resigned 
from the advertising managership_ of 
Everywoman’s World, Toronto, to join 
the Reid Press, of Hamilton, Ont., 
which has recently applied for recogni- 
tion as an advertising agency. 


MacLean 


Iowa Paper Advances Subscrip- 
tion Rates 


The Waterloo, Ia., Evening Courier 
and Daily Reporter has advanced its 
subscription price to $7 a year for car- 
rier delivery and $4 a year for the mail 
edition. The price for sales on the 
street is three cents a copy. 
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Having readjusted: “Our: owgsmogain 
ee, 


one or more publishers, for: yop dling 
every detail of ‘their fhanufac uring 
including Composition, . Printi ieee y= 
whether on Rotary Presses or on Flat- 
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to make permanent arrdi He 





beds— and Mailing, at prices which 
defy competition, as we will share our 
overhead with you. 


Plant is one of the best equipped in 
the country, is producing the best color 
work and is located at Chicago, within 
a short distance of the Center of Popu- 
lation of the United States. 


Prompt, efficient and high-grade work 
guaranteed. 


Address Communications 


P. M. W. 


Care of Printer’s Ink 
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ALL Cards 


Railways Advertising Company these 


best examples of “Atmosphere” ex- 
owpg displayed in the Street Cars through- 
give Pall Mall smokers will see them 


CUTS BY NEW CENTURY COLOR PLATE CO 
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announces the appointment of 
Harry L. Jones 


as Western Advertising Manager of 
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Publisher Believes Subscriber 


The Postage Law as It Affects 
Subscriptions and Advertising 


Should 


Not Be Saddled with Increased 


Publishing Costs—Publications as a Service and Not Literature 


HE effect of the new zone 
postal law upon subscription 
rates and upon advertising was 
the subject of the meeting Mon- 
day evening of the New York 
Business Publishers Association. 
J. J. Rockwell, of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, ana- 
lyzed the postal law; W. Heth- 
erington Taylor, president of the 
David Williams Company, dis- 
cussed subscription rates, particu- 
larly whether increased publishing 
costs should be passed on to sub- 
scribers, and George Frank Lord, 
director of advertising of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
delivered a speech which, in ef- 
fect, decidedly negatived the sug- 
gestion that advertisers should 
ease up on their advertising at 
this time. Mr. Lord’s address ap- 
pears on page 75 of this week’s 
issue of PrINTERS’ INK. 

Mr. Rockwell, in discussing the 
postal law, agreed with the Post- 
master-General that it was a tax 
on advertising, but a tax which 
was inequitably levied upon pub- 
lishers alone. If the tax had been 
levied upon all forms of adver- 
tising, it would have been easy to 
absorb it. He disagreed with the 
Postmaster-General that publica- 
tions had departed from their 
educational function; he insisted 
that the advertising was as vital 
in its educational effect as the 
reading matter. He instanced the 
case of Russia to-day, where in- 
dustry is carried on with ancient 
implements, in large part. He 
contrasted Russia with the United 
States, where agriculture is car- 
ried forward with the most mod- 
ern equipment. The steady edu- 
cational pressure exerted by 
manufacturers had helped to ed- 
ucate American industry and the 
American public in ways of bet- 
ter business economy. “Our pe- 
riodicals to-day are a service and 





are not. strictly literature,’ he 
said. “Where would ordnance 
manufacturers be to-day in their 
capacity to handle Government 
demands had not the business 
publications led the way in edu- 
cational development in years 
gone by? Our great problem is 
to get people out of the notion 
that we, as publishers, have not 
performed the great educational 
service which we can prove we 
have rendered. Had the business 
publishers begun a campaign five 
years ago to ‘sell’ their underly- 
ing idea of service, we would not 
have had this law to-day. Our 


‘business publications, because of 


their advertisements, as well as 
because of their editorial con- 
tents, have spread new ideas of 
life and business. Because of 
their advertising, as well as be- 
cause of their editorial contents, 
they have ministered to a better 
economic life of the country.” 


BUSINESS PAPERS WILL BE INJURED 


Mr. Taylor predicted that the 
business periodicals, under the 
new zone law, would be severely 
crippled. Why should the Gov- 
ernment thus try to destroy the 
influence of periodicals, when 
these periodicals, through the 
service they can rendér, can ex- 
ert such strong resistance to the 
insidious German _ propaganda, 
which is operative here as well as 
in other countries? 

He believed that the increased 
cost of publishing, due to the new 
zone law, should not be passed 
on to the subscriber. He gave a 
bird’s-eye view of the publishers’ 
subscription problem. Every 
publisher has a certain percentage 
of subscriptions which fail to re- 
new, whether that percentage is 
10 or 40. Even 20 per cent loss 
yearly of the subscription list pre- 
sents a troublesome problem. In 
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order to recruit that 20 per cent 
yearly, it is necessary that there 
shall be a reservoir from which 
new subscriptions may be drawn. 
This reservoir is made up of the 
younger men just out of the 
schools, who must be educated to 
realize that in order to keep in 
touch with their particular field 
they must read the technical pub- 
lications. Increase the subscrip- 
tion cost, and it becomes harder 
to get them into the ranks of the 
technical paper readers. Pub- 
lishers must analyze their lists in 
order to ascertain just what in- 
creases are possible. Advertising 
rates are based upon a given 
number of readers. If a_ pub- 
lisher is unable to recruit his lost 
renewals, he fails to have a 
stable basis upon which to com- 
pute advertising rates. How 
many publishers would be willing 
to have a sliding scale downward 
of advertising rates? They must 
be ready to provide such a scale 
if the reservoir from which new 
subscriptions are drawn is de- 
pleted. 


SHOULD STUDY GOVERNMENT OWN- 
ERSHIP OF RAILROADS 


E. A. Simmons, of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Company, in the 
discussion which followed, pointed 
out the possibility of Government 
ownership of railroads, and he 
suggested that the business pub- 
lishers should very plainly inter- 
pret the meaning of such a pos- 
sible ownership of the railroads 
by the Government. 

James H. McGraw, of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill : Publishing Company, 
spoke briefly. Like the others he 
insisted that the business publica- 
tions were rendering an_indis- 
pensable service. To illustrate 
his own convictions, he referred 
to the case of one of his own 
editors. This editor wrote him 
from the West that he felt it his 
duty to enlist, this being a time 
when every man should actively 
support the Government in _ its 
fight against barbarism. Mr. Mc- 
Graw, in his reply, agreed with 
the editor that no man could hang 
back—that all must serve the 
great purpose as best he could. 


INK 


But could he serve better than 
by remaining in his place and 
helping to interpret the far-reach- 
ing changes and the vital national 
needs? Mr. McGraw _ thought 
not. In our present national 
crisis, as never in the past, the 
guiding light of the business pub- 
lications is sorely needed. 

Jesse H. Neal read the follow- 
ing resolution, which was unani- 
mously adopted: 


WHEREAS, the zone system of postal 
increases on newspapers and periodicals 
of from 50% to 900%, will destroy or 
seriously are many necessary publi- 
caeen and 

EREAS, we hold with the Senate 
(anaes on Printing which stated in 
its report—“to jeopardize the existence 
of the press is to imperil the life of the 
Government itself, so dependent is a 
democracy upon the prompt and wide- 
spread information of its people; there- 
fore, whatever affects the publication 
of its newspapers and periodicals like- 
wise affects the welfare of the Govern- 
ment, and the necessities of such publi- 
cations become in fact public necessi- 
ties;” and 

WHEREAS, the present low uniform 
flat rate on second class matter was es- 
tablished in the interest of all the peo- 
ple and should be continued as one of 
_ rights of an enlightened democracy; 

WHERE AS, the zone system of postal 
rates would promote. sectionalism, tend 
to disunite national thought and re- 
strict the free interchange of informa- 
tion; and 

WHEREAS, the disruption of the 
publishing industry would work great 
hardship upon hundreds of thousands 
of workers, and 

WHEREAS, the imposition of special 
burdens upon advertising as such, is an 
attack upon the selling machinery of 
business that will increase expenses and 
diminish profits; and 

WHEREAS, this increase in postal 
rates is admittedly not in any sense a 
necessary war revenue measure, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED: that the New York 
Business Publishers Association do most 
vigorously — against this _ill-con- 
ceived, undemocratic, unscientific, ex- 
tortionate and destructive law, and do 
hereby demand its repeal at the present 
session of Congress. 


Hope Appointed Secretary of 
the Advertising Division 


Clarence Hope, 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
has been appointed secretary of the 
Division of Advertising of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, recently 


formerly secretary 


established by the Government. The 
office is located in the Metropolitan 
Tower, New York City. William 
Johns, of the George Batten Company. 
is chairman of the division. 
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M2" we tell you how you 

can successfully advertise 
to the best family audience in 
America at an annual expense 
of $1000, $2500 or $5000— 
for a whole year. 


The Youth’s 
Companion 


Perry Mason Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: eg a Office: 
919 Flatiron Building 12% South Michigan 
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Advertising to Save 
Gasoline 





Automobile and Accessory Manu- 
facturers Unite with U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines and Council of 
National Defense in a Poster 
Campaign—Aim Is to Prevent 
Waste 

UTOMOBILE manufacturers 

have recently joined hands 
with the Government in an adver- 
tising campaign, and the method 
of sharing the expense is interest- 
ing. The object of the undertak- 
ing is to persuade motorists and 
other consumers to conserve gaso- 
line. The interest of the Govern- 
ment is obvious—a desire to have 
an ample supply of liquid fuel to 
win the war. The interest of the 
automobile trade, aside from the 
dominant patriotic impulse, is so 
to conserve our gasoline resources 
that it will not be necessary for 
the Government to go to the 
length of discouraging consump- 
tion by the expedient of fixing 
well nigh prohibitive prices and 
thereby quenching the enthusiasm 
of the motoring public. 

The Government agencies that 
have lent support to this “Don’t 
Waste Gasoline” campaign are the 
United States Bureau of Mines, a 
branch of the Department of the 
Interior, and the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. On behalf of the 
automobile interests, the prime 
mover has been the National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, aided by the Motor and 
Accessory Manufacturers, the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers 
and the American Automobile As- 
sociation. The Bureau of Mines 
prepared the copy for a particular- 
ly effective poster in red and yel- 
low. The automobile interests ar- 
ranged for the printing and made 
up a mailing list of 50,000 garages 
and other good “stands,” and final- 
ly the Government in turn dis- 
tributed the posters under frank 

Advertising men may be inter- 
ested in the fact that the gasoline 
experts of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines spent about three 
weeks in marshaling the facts 
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used in this single piece of copy. 
The idea back of the campaign is 
to show that, two-thirds of the 
gasoline wasted will meet our war 
needs—that is, 959,000 gallons 
daily, or 14 per cent of the total 
American consumption. In order 
to bring this out in the most ef- 
fective manner it was necessary 
to obtain statistics and accurate 
estimates in detail of the possible 
daily savings, amounting to 1,500,- 
000 gallons, or 22 per cent of the 
total. Accordingly, the copy 
writers and statisticians labored 
for twenty odd days to ascertain 
that tank-wagon losses and 
wastage at garages amount to 67,- 
000 gallons per day; that 108,000 
gallons are used daily for wash- 
ing purposes for which kerosene 
would serve; that 150,000 gallons 
daily are consumed by motors 
running idle; that 271,000 gallons 
are lost every twenty-four hours 
from leaky and poorly adjusted 
carburetors, etc. 

This costly compilation of copy 
which has supplied statistics never 
heretofore available covering the 
wastage of 561,000,000 gallons ‘of 
gasoline yearly in the United 
States, and likewise presents 
fifteen means to “Prevent Un- 
necessary Losses,” affords adver- 
tising ammunition that will event- 
ually be turned to account, it is 
predicted, by a considerable num- 
ber of advertisers in the auto- 
mobile and accessory field. In 
some instances, the Governmental 
copy supplies specific selling argu- 
ments. For example, the manu- 
facturers of gasoline storage tanks 
have a valuable endorsement for 
their wares in the Governmental 
injunction, “Store gasoline under- 
ground. Use wheeled tanks with 
measuring pump and hose. They 
prevent fire, evaporation and spill- 
ing.” For the manufacturers of 
a class of popular accessories, 
there is in this copy an advertis~ 
ing text in Uncle Sam’s advice: 
“Pre-heat air entering carburetor.” 

Tn addition to the 50,000 posters 
distributed to names furnished by 
the automobile trade interests, 25,- 
000 are now being put out through 
the advertising channels of the 
Council of National Defense. 
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SUPREMACY 


During 1917 The First Paper 
of Cleveland published 


12,803,630 Lines of 
~ Paid Advertising 


Sustained and increased volume—exceeding The Plain Dealer’s own record 
for 1916 by 810,292 lines and by far 


The Greatest Volume Ever Carried 
By Any Cleveland Newspaper 


Exceedirig Cleveland’s second newspaper (evening) by 1,494,388 lines 
of Paid advertising. 
Exceeding Cleveland’s third newspaper (evening) by 5,560,198 lines 
of Paid advertising. 
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This is proof positive that advertisers, whether local or national, display 
or classified, are of one mind, viz.: they recognize The Plain Dealer as 
the one paper to be depended upon for results. 


Volume of Display Volume of Classified 


The Plain Dealer printed 8,802,- The Plain Dealer printed 580,043 
878 lines of local and foreign dis- separate classified ads during 1917— 
play advertising in 1917, an increase which is 78,001 more ads than ap- 
of 408,016 lines over 1916, and 105,- peared in any TWO other Cleveland 
798 more lines than appeared in any papers combined, during 1917—an- 
other Cleveland paper during 1917. other proof of the power of The 


Plain Dealer. 


CIRCULATION: Over 175,000 Daily; over 200,000 Sunday 
Sells for two cents daily and seven cents Sunday 


In justice to the evening papers, legal advertising is excluded from the above figures. 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth Gty 


Eastern Advertising Representative Western Adv eoting * aaa 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLAS 
Times Building, NEW YORK CHICAGO, Peoples Gu Bldg. 
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“Uncle Sam 
Have Opened a New 


“Uncle Sam” has called and the South has an- 
swered—with fighting men And working men; with 
money and food. 


“Uncle Sam” has located in the South seven 
Cantonments, two Officers’ Training Camps, twelve 
Mobilization Camps and a Base Hospital. 


“Uncle Sam’s” payroll to these soldiers is $14,- 
000,000.a month. Rations for these cantonments 
costing him $112,000 a day. The building of these 
cantonments and the equipment of them and the 
camps have required a money outlay which has 
already run into millions. 


The South is sowing and reaping as never be- 
fore in her whole history. Cotton, cane, corn, rice, 
potatoes, wheat are springing from her fertile 
fields into a cornucopia of plenty pouring out its 
riches for a hungry world to share. 


The fires of Manufacturing Industry are burn- 
ing with a brightness which sets the Southern skies 





ALABAMA GEORGIA 
Birmingham Age-Herald Albany Herald 
Birmingham News Atlanta Constitution 
Gadsden Journal Atlanta Georgian and 
Mobile Register Sunday American 
Montgomery Advertiser Atlanta Journal 
Montgomery Journal Augusta Herald 

ARKANSAS Macon Telegraph 


. New 
Little Rock Democrat Savannah Morning News 


P FLORIDA KENTUCKY 
Jacksonville Times-Union Lexington Herald 

Miami Herald Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Miami Metropolis . Louisville Times 

St. Augustine Recor 

St. Petersburg Independent LOUISIANA 

Tampa Times New Orleans Item 











Prepared by The Chambers Agency 
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And “Dixie” 
Market to the World 


aglow ; turning the wheels of Commerce with a new 
note in their hum; loading its arteries of rail and 
river transportation with bounteous burdens of the 
implements of war which the producing sections 
must forward to the firing lines. 


BUSINESS IS BULLY! 


Everybody’s got money to spend—and is spend- 
ing it—wisely and well for all the good things of 
life which money will buy. 


The motive power which is driving the big 
wheels of Commerce in the South is Advertising— 
advertising in the publications of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


Advertisers who would cultivate and reap a rich 
harvest from this fertile field of “Dixie Land” 
should get in touch with these newspapers. For 
detailed information as to distribution, sales areas, 
rates, etc., write to any of the following Southern 
dailies: 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville Times 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News 





















Charlotte News 
Greensboro News 
Rocky Mount Telegram 
Wilmington Dispatch 
Wilmington Star 
Winston-Salem Journal 


Anderson Daily Mail 


Columbia State 
Greenville News 
Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston News and Courier 


Chattanooga Times 

Knoxville Journal and Tribune 

Knoxville Sentinel 

Nashville Tennessean and 
American 


















TEXAS 


Beaumont Enterprise 

Beaumont Journal 

Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 

Galveston News 
VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg News 








Incorporated, New Orleans, La. 
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Statement of circulation and advertising 


THE 
KANSAS CITY 
STAR 





For the year 1917 the city circulation of The - 


Kansas City Star showed an increase of more than 
7,000 subscribers as compared with the year 1916. 


The out-of-town circulation, despite an increase 
of 50% in subscription price (from 10c to 15c a 
week) made necessary by advancing costs, lost 
only 6,600 subscribers and the suburban circula- 


tion only 1,600. 

The advertising space, daily and Sunday, to- 
taled 17,095,034 lines—a gain of 693,480 lines 
over 1916. 








CIRCULATION. 

Evening and Sunday— 1917. 1916. 
Ee ee 114,331 106,577 
er ee ree 19,750 21,426 
SN ok es Nida iaverninsetins 83,036 89,216 

217,117 217,219 

Morning— 

SER ee eee 110,912 103,620 
NNR sy oo Rae pawl 19,969 21,581 
se ee 82,531 89,140 
213,412 214,341 

ADVERTISING. 

Daily and Sunday (Agate 
| ans 17,095,034 16,401,554 









































Conference 
Would Improve Letter 
Standards 





Meeting in Chicago 
How Letter Writers May Be 
Better Trained—The Draft Has 
Decreased Letter Writers—Let- 
ters to Fill Sales Gaps—Special 
Plans for Special Manufacturers 





A CONFERENCE on the sub- 
4 ject of better letters was 
held in Chicago on December 28th 
and 29th. The meeting resulted 
from a call sent out to discuss the 
situation that has developed since 
the Better Business Letters Con- 


vention held at Worcester, Mass.,. 


last fall. 

Those who attended the con- 
ference were: Prof. E. H. Gard- 
ner, University of Wisconsin; 
Miss Marion Holmes, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; B. H. 
Blanton, United Agency, Chi- 
cago; Prof. H. McJohnston, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Prof. D. B. 
Duncan, Columbia University; L. 
H. Beall, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago; Homer J. Buckley, Buck- 
ley, Dement & Co., Chicago; E. P. 
Cramer, Goodyear Rubber Co., 
Akron, O.; W. D. MacClintock, 
University of Chicago; Mr. Fran- 
cis, National Office Journal; C. A. 
Bonniwell, Wm. J. Moxley, Inc., 
Chicago; R. C. Fay, Chicago Pa- 
per Co.; Prof. E. W. Barnes, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. F. W. 
Dignan, La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity; L. A. McQueen, B. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

The force of letter writers has 
been greatly reduced by the war, 
and at the same time demands 
upon good letters are much 
greater than they ever have been 
before. Train schedules have 
been cut down, with a_ conse- 
quence of lessening the efficiency 
of traveling men. Some concerns 
have reduced their sales forces. 
The business letter, the sentiment 
of the conference was, is facing 
a big task and a great oppor- 
tunity. 

The big question before the 
meeting was this: If we must de- 
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pend on letter writers to get and 
hold business to a greater degree 
than ever before, how shall they 
be trained for the task? It was 
agreed by all that no efficient sys- 
tem is available at present. Some 
houses have developed plans of 
their own, and some of these have 
proved effective in their special 
fields. The plans now existing 
are highly individualized, and a 
regular course of procedure for 
a large number of different busi- 
nesses is not available. 

Perhaps the following little 
questionnaire will do more than 
anything else to help discover 
those factors which may have 
been omitted, which would make 
the letter secure the answer it in- 
sisted upon. 

Tue Pian. Is the letter. well 
planned? Have the mission which 
the letter must accomplish and 
the conditions under which it 
must work been carefully con- 
sidered? Has a thorough analysis 
of the plan been made to find 
weak spots and to correct them? 
Has the preliminary scheme been 
thoroughly worked out? 

Tue Data. Has the writer col- 
lected all necessary data? Was 
this information classified and ar- 
ranged to best advantage? What 
part of the information might 
have been left out of the letter? 
Did the correspondent know his 
“prospect” -well enough? Did he 
know his business from the 
ground up? Did he have all nec- 
essary or useful data? 

THE EncitsH. Has good Eng- 


lish been used throughout? Best 
letter form? Is the grammar 
weak? Are punctuation, spell- 


ing, capitalization, etc., well at- 
tended to? Are the words well 
selected? Do they best carry the 
intended meaning? Are the sen- 
tences of the right length? -Is 
the letter clear? Will the reader 
understand it? 

Tue Srratecics. Is the letter 
convincing? Will it interest the 
reader from the start and hold 
his attention? Does it show an 
understanding of the reader and 
his needs? Is the letter logical? 
Does it lead up gradually but 
logically to the climax? Can the 
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letter be reasonably expected to 
accomplish its purpose? 

THE Tone. Is the letter cour- 
teous? Has it personality? Is 
it dignified? Too dignified? Too 
effusive? Does it seem alive? 
Does it ring true? Does it sound 
sincere? 

THE Dress. Is the letter at- 
tractive? Is the paper good? Is 
the typing neat? The page well 
arranged? The letterhead or side 
effective? Is the envelope well 
chosen and attractive? Is the let- 
ter too long? Too short? 

THE MANAGEMENT. Is the let- 
ter too cheap or too expensive 
for its purpose? Is it mailed 
from the right place? How much 
does it cost? Was it mailed at 
the right time? 

Résumé—Would the letter sell 
you? 


Standardized Apparel in 
England 


British clothing for men’s wear is 
undergoing a process of standardization, 
according to a report made by Consul 
Franklin D. Hale, Huddersfield, to the 
United States Bureau of Foreign ond 
Domestic Commerce. He reports that 
Charles Sykes, Director of Government 
Wool Textile Production, recently made 
an official statement to the Board of 
Control regarding the Government 
scheme for standard suitings for civilian 
wear. He said there would be at first 
one type of cloth made available at a 
fixed price, but that it would be possible 
to have a reasonably large variety of 
patterns if that one grade. It was 
thought that such cloths could be pro- 
cured at $1.46 per yard, so that the price 
of a man’s suit of standard cloth would 
be about 12.17; and that provision cculd 
be made for a standard shoddy for boys’ 
clothing, so that the cost per suit 
would be for young boys $5.47 and up 
to $7.30, and $9.73 for youths. He 
hoped also to arrange for standard 
flannel by requesting manufacturers to 
conform to a standard specification, the 
intention being to have the flannel 
stamped every few yards with the re- 
tail price. nts 

It is thought in the tailoring trade 
that an important result of the scheme 
will be the utilization of a better quality 
of material than can now he obtained in 
ready-mades. At the present time 
ready-made suits can be bought for less 
than the $12.17 mentioned above, but 
the cloth is of poor quality and the suits 
are made by the lowest class of labor. 


F. J. Rottmueller, sales and _advertis- 
ing manager of The Odorono Company, 
Cincinnati, whose resignation was re- 
cently announced, has legally changed 
his name to F. J. Romell. 
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Standardized Clothes 
Not Contemplated 


“WE have not the slightest 
intention of attempting to 
put the people of the United 
States into uniform.” This was 
the manner in which a member of 
the Commercial Economy Board 
discredited to Printers’ INK the 
statements made in a recent num- 
ber of a New York newspaper to 
the effect that it was rumored at 
Washington that a radical cheme 
for standardized clothing and 
fabrics was in contemplation. 
“We have not the slightest idea,” 
he added, “how such a story 
could have originated. We have 
taken no action recently that 
would, by any stretch of the 
imagination warrant such wild 
gossip.” 

The Board does seek an avoid- 
ance of an extreme number of 
varieties, which tends to waste in 
manufacture and distribution. It 
has never given any attention to 
the question of limiting the colors 
of men’s and women’s wearing ap- 
parel to black, gray or indigo 
blue, as suggested by these rumors, 
and has not in contemplation 
any further recommendations than 
those contemplated in the ques- 
tionnaires that have gone to the 
clothing and garment trade for 
ratification. 

The elimination of non-essen- 
tials in the styles of men’s and 
youths’ ready-made clothing indi- 
cates what can be accomplished 
by the Commercial Economy 
Board in this direction when it 
sets about such_ revision in 
earnest. Among the features that 
have been, in great measure, elimi- 
nated there may be mentioned the 
following: yokes and pleats for 
all kinds of coats and pockets: 
patch pockets; flaps from pockets: 
vents from sack coats; piped 
seams; collars from vests; box 
outlets from sack coats and over- 
coats; outside cash pockets from 
coats; all double-breasted coats, 
vests and overcoats, except ulsters ; 
tunnel loops on trousers; cloth 
belts on trousers; peg top 
trousers, etc. 
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Mail Order Services Extraordinary 


FOR SALE 


I have been a mail order Executive in successful 

houses for the past fifteen years. I have had 
rare opportunities to learn—to master—every detail 
of the business and am generally acknowledged to be 
one of the most versatile men in the mail order field, 
as I am also one of the best known. My work has 
always been constructive and extraordinarily successful. 


I was one of the founders and from its incorpor- 
ation until December 31, 1917, when I retired from 
the business, Vice President and Advertising Director of 


The Charles William 
Stores, New York 


the most phenomenal mail order development in 
history. For about half that period I served also 
as Merchandise Manager. 


In addition to my five years’ work in that organ- 
ization, my fifteen years’ intensive mail order ex- 
perience has been acquired in such organizations as 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago; Montgomery Ward & 
Co., Chicago; R.H. Macy & Co., New York and others. 


My knowledge of mail order organization build- 
ing, administration, merchandising and salesman- 
ship should be an invaluable asset to a few high grade, 
ambitious concerns now selling or wishing to sell 
direct to the consumer by such methods as have been 
demonstrated to be economical, efficient and profitable. 


I shall accept only such accounts as I can give per- 
sonal attentionto. | invite correspondence or inter- 
views with individuals, firms and corporations interested. 


Burdette J. Beardsley 


Suite 1746 — 1748 Aeoli Hall 
Telephone - - Murray Hill 433 N E W ¥ O R K 




















































Bringing the Sales End Through 
the War 


II. More Examples of How Business Houses Are Getting Their Sales 
Forces on a War Footing and Thus Holding Them Together 


EW, indeed, are the lines of 
business where sales conditions 
have not been disturbed since the 
war started. This was ‘shown 
clearly in the first installment of 
this feature which appeared in last 
week’s issue of PRINTERS’ INK. 
Bringing the selling end through 
the war, despite the prevalence of 
these extraordinary conditions, is 
‘now the paramount question be- 
fore nearly every sales executive. 
As to how this situation affects 
them, most manufacturers could 
be divided into two broad classi- 
fications. Either tke war has 
made their immediate selling prob- 
lems easier, or it has made them 
harder. In the first class are those 
concerns whose production, for 
one reason or another, has been 
curtailed. It is a comparatively 
simple task for them to sell their 
decreased output. In this same 
class are all those companies 
whose production remains nearly 
normal, but whose distribution has 
been diverted to the Government 
or to other unusual channels. The 
second class is made up of those 
firms whose output may or may 
not be restricted, but whose prod- 
ucts are semi-luxuries and hence 
are meeting with increased selling 
resistance in the present market. 
It should be understood, however, 
that even for the so-called luxury 
manufacturer there is a splendid 
opportunity for business, especi- 
ally in the army of highly paid 
wage earners, if it is gone after 
hard enough. 

As was related in the previous 
article, there are many ways for 
those in both classes to adjust 
their sales methods so as to cope 
with the changed conditions. 

Saying that a manufacturer’s 
sales problems are easier doesn’t 
mean that he has nothing to worry 
about. In many respects the task 


before ;him is much more difficult 
than the task that confronts the 





man who has to increase his sell- 
ing pressure in order to get rid of 
his goods. That they have less to 
sell isn’t bothering these manufac- 
turers. They are reconciled to this 
fact. They are patriotic and are 
willing to put up with any tempo- 
rary hardship as long as it helps 
the country. They are indifferent 
as to maintaining the status quo as 
to profits, but they are very anx- 
ious to maintain the status quo as 
to trade relations. This is their 
problem. They want to hold their 
trade in line, in so far as possible, 
to keep their selling organizations 
intact and to continue building for 
the future. Doing this despite cur- 
tailed production and all the other 
handicaps of the war, furnishes an 
opportunity for the exercise of 
much ingenuity. 


BROADENING OUT OF LINES 


One way that the situation is 
being met is by broadening lines. 
In a number of fields a war-time 
tendency seems to be at work 
away from specialization. Manu- 
facturers who confined themselves 
exclusively to making apparel for 
women, to give just one example, 
are now producing a few articles 
for men and, in some cases, for 
children also. In this way they 
can more nearly approach the nor- 
mal capacity of their factories and 
produce enough to keep their sell- 
ing forces busy. Retailers are do- 
ing the same thing. The side-line 
has assumed an importance that it 
never had before. It is being put 
in everywhere. Even men’s cloth- 
ing stores are stocking articles 
that have a feminine appeal. 
Women’s coats of a mannish style 
have found a ready sale in men’s 
stores. One clothier has put in 
hosiery and gloves for women and 
reports the addition to be a suc- 
cess. And why not? It is becom- 
ing the custom for men to bring 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Greatest Pitsburg] 


During the Year 1917 


THE "tes"' SUN 


Pittsburgh’s Clean Afternoon Newspaper. - 


Carried a total of 7,790,230 lines of Paid Advertising, 
which represents 


A Gain of 1,608,656 Lines 
Over the Year 1916 


This is by far the greatest gain shown by any 
Pittsburgh newspaper in its daily edition (The Sun 
publishes no Sunday edition), and when the figures 
of other newspapers are available will: probably 
establish the record for the United States. 


This gain is especially noteworthy in view of the 
fact that The Pittsburgh Sun refuses all objection- 
able medical, fake financial and other questionable 
advertising. Its columns are clean. It carries all 
the news. Its:special articles, features and comics 
are the best in the country. 


It is the most thoroughly read and fastest grow- 
ing afternoon newspaper in Pittsburgh. Over 12,000 
new readers have been added since January 1, 1917, 
and since that date the price has been 2c a copy. 


As to its value as an advertising medium, the 
figures given above speak for themselves. 


‘*Ask Anyone from Pittsburgh’’ 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 


Publishers Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
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7 
Qne Million Lines 
—On Top of a Gain of 


URING the year 1917, The Journal increased still 
further its unquestioned supremacy. 


Nineteen-seventeen was another Journal year in Mil- 
waukee—‘City of The Journal.” To its tremendous 
gain of more than a million and a half lines during 
1916, it added a million lines gain in 1917. The past 
year it carried a total of 


8,528,619 Lines 


During 1917 each one of the next five news- 
papers lost hundreds of thousands of lines— 
suffering a combined loss of 2,674,796 lines. 

The following table tells the story of advertising 
supremacy in Milwaukee. 











Newspaper 1916 1917 Gain Loss 
SOUMMAN. 2.602.005: 7,528,,530 8,528,619 1,000,089 hie tie 
Sentinel : 5,334,255 5,146,285 pala aca 187,970 
Wisconsin ....... 3,638,789 2,956,343 Senet 682,446 
oe | eee eS SE hs | XE ce 608,759 
eC a meme Sk 3 1,942,805 ee 514,927 
BOONE Ss di40 5000 eexes Cee TE 5d UE | Teme ge 680,694 

MPA RINES RUE APEUNER SIMIMONIE So oc oe dh 0 10 0 ete bps 3's owe isda ws 2,674,796 
NOTE: The above figures exclude official city and state advertising 
carried by two newspapers, for which competitive bids were asked. 
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Gain During 1917 
1,522,236 Lines in 1916 


UT these figures, conclusive as they are, do not do 

full justice to The Journal’s clean-cut supremacy. 
For in no large city does a single newspaper stand 
more clearly dominant in every respect than does The 
Journal in Milwaukee. 


Its circulation is equal to that of the'four other after- 


noon newspapers combined—it has a circulation of 





more than 115,000 guaranteed net paid. It is “clean” 
circulation, earned through merit alone, growing with- 
out interruption month after month, year after year. 
By every test it has proven the most responsive circula- 
tion—the most profitable for advertisers. The Journal’s 
advertising rate is lower per thousand of circulation 
than that of any other Milwaukee newspaper. 


The Journal is read daily in more than 85% of the 
English-speaking homes of Milwaukee.’ Cold facts 
back the statement that—single-handed and without 
the aid of any other newspaper, The Journal can sell 
your goods to the people of Milwaukec, City of Pros- 
perity. No other Milwaukee newspaper or COMBI- 
NATION of other newspapers can do this. 


JOURNAL 


DOMINANT IN WISCONSIN 
| ; 




































Bringing the Sales End Through 
the War 


Il. More Examples of How Business Houses Are Getting Their §  ¢s 
Forees on a War Footing and Thus Holding Them Together 


have not been disturbed since the 
war started Thi was shown 
clearly im the first installment of 
this feature which appeared in last 
week ue t PRinTee Ink 
Bringing the elling end through 
the war, de pite the pre alence of 
these extraordinary conditions, is 
now the paramount question he 
fore nearly every sales executive 

As to how this situation affects 
them, most manufacturers could 
be divided into two broad classi 
fications Either the war has 
made their immediate selling prob 
lems easier, or it has made them 
harder. In the first class are those 
concerns whose production, for 
one reason or another, has been 
curtailed. It is a comparatively 
simple task for them to sell their 
decreased output. In this same 
class are all those companies 
whose production remains nearly 
normal, but whose distribution has 
been diverted to the Government 
or to other unusual channels. The 
second class is made up of those 
firms whose output may or may 
not be restrictéd, but whose prod- 
ucts are semi-luxuries and hence 
are meeting with increased selling 
resistance in the present market. 
It should be understood, however, 
that even for the so-called luxury 
manufacturer there is a splendid 
opportunity for business, especi- 
ally in the army of highly paid 
wage earners, if it is gone after 
hard enough. 

As was related in the previous 
article, there are many ways for 
those in both classes to adjust 
their sales methods so as to cope 
with the changed conditions. 

Saying that a manufacturer’s 
sales problems are easier doesn’t 
mean that he has nothing to worry 
about. In many respects the task 
before ‘him is much more difficult 
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BROADENING OUT OF LINES 


One way that the situatior 
being met is by broadening li 
In a number of fields a war-tim« 
tendency seems to be at work 
away from specialization. Manu 
facturers who confined themselves 
exclusively to making apparel jor 
women, to give just one example, 
are now producing a few articles 
for men and, in some cases, for 
children also. In this way they 
can more nearly approach the nor- 
mal capacity of their factories and 
produce enough to keep their sell- 
ing forces busy. Retailers are do- 
ing the same thing. The side-line 
has assumed an importance that it 
never had before. It is being put 
in everywhere. Even men’s cloth- 
ing stores are stocking articles 
that have a feminine appeal. 
Women’s coats of a mannish sty!e 
have found a ready sale in men's 
stores. One clothier has put in 
hosiery and gloves for women aiid 
reports the addition to be a suc- 
cess. And why not? It is becom- 
ing the custom for men to bring 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Greatest Pittsburgh 


During the Year 1917 


THE /#ee" SUN 


Pittsburgh's Clean Afternoon Newspaper. 


Carried a total of 7,790,230 lines of Paid Advertising, 


which represents 


A Gain of 1,608,656 Lines 
Over the Year 1916 


This is by far the greatest gain shown by any 
Pittsburgh newspaper in its daily edition (The Sun 
_— no Sunday edition), and when the figures 
of oMer newspapers are available will probably 
establish the record for the United States. 


This gain is especially noteworthy in view of the 
fact that The Pittsburgh Sun refuses all objection- 
able medical, fake financial and other questionable 
advertising. Its columns are clean. It carries all 
the news. Its special articles, features and comics 
are the best in the country. 


It is the most thoroughly read and fastest grow- 
ing afternoon newspaper in Pittsburgh. Over 12,000 
new readers have been added since January 1, 1917, 
and since that date the price has been 2c a copy. 


As to its value as an advertising medium, the 
figures given above speak for themselves. 


‘‘Ask Anyone from Pittsburgh’’ 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 


Publishers Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
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: 
One Million Line; 
—On Top of a Gain cf 


URING the year 1917, The Journal increased st II 
further its unquestioned supremacy. 





Nineteen-seventeen was another Journal year in \ 
waukee—‘‘City of The Journal.” To its tremendo.:s 
gain of more than a million and a half lines duri 
1916, it added a million lines gain in 1917. The p: 
year it carried a total of 


8,528,619 Lines 


During 1917 each one of the next ve news- 
papers lost hundreds of thousands 6f lines 
suffering a combined loss of 2,674,796 lines. 


© 
+ 
t 
l 


The following table tells the story of advertising 
supremacy in Milwaukee. 








Newspaper 1916 1917 Gain 
JOURNAL .. 7,528,,530 8,528,619 1,000,089 
Sentinel ... Pig + 5,ea8 005 5,146,285 ee 
Wisconsin ... ...++ 3,638,789 2,956,343 
Free Press 2,641,058 2,032,299 
Leader ... yerrerre ek 1,942,805 
POE. WSeascess cose pOeagoae 1,371,830 


Total loss of other papers 
NOTE: The above figures exclude official city and state advert 


carried by two newspapers, for which competitive bids were asked. 


THE 


MILWAUKEE 


SUPREME IN MILWAUKE'§: 
al 
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Gain During 1917 


1,522,236 Lines in 1916 


B 'T these figures, conclusive as they are, do not do 


full justice to The Journal’s clean-cut supremacy. 
For in no large city does a single newspaper stand 
‘clearly dominant in every respect than does The 


journal in Milwaukee. 


s circulation is equal to that of the four other after- 

1 newspapers combined—it has a circulation of 
re than 115,000 guaranteed net paid. It is “clean” 
lation, earned through merit alone, growing with- 
interruption month after month, year after year. 

\ every test it has proven the most responsive circula- 
the most profitable for advertisers. The Journal’s 
‘rtising rate is lower per thousand of circulation 


that of any other Milwaukee newspaper. 


he Journal is read daily-in more than 859% of the 
lish-speaking homes of Milwaukee. Cold facts 
the statement that—single-handed and without 
ud of any other newspaper, The Journal can sell 
goods to the people of Milwaukee, City of Pros- 
y. No other Milwaukee newspaper or COMBI- 
“ION of other newspapers can do this. 


JOURNAL 


DOMINANT IN WISCONSIN 
| 
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An OFFSET PAPER With 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper—The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 


Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard for 
strength, finish, sizing, color and pack- 
ing has and is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 
Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 
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yng a feminine censor when- 
er they buy clothing. Further- 
‘re, women are constantly going 
io such stores alone to buy gifts, 
ys’ apparel and other masculine 
ticles. While there, if they see 
mething that they need them- 
lves, what would prevent them 
ym buying it? Other side lines, 
ch as automobile accessories 
d toilet goods, are being put in 
clothiers. 
Increasing the variety in retail 
res in this way means that 
lesmen calling on this trade can 
gically increase the extent of the 
ies which they have to offer. The 
isiery manufacturer, for  in- 
ince, who has always been sell- 
only men’s hose to the cloth- 
trade, can now also offer 
ssiery for women as well. The 
aler is already acquainted with 
the manufacturer’s ‘quality and 
service, and it should not be diffi- 
ult to interest him in another 
product under the same _ trade- 


iark. In normal times the exten- 
ion of lines in this way may not 
always be the best policy, but as a 


war-time expedient it is a plan not 
be despised. 

This is the method now being 
ollowed by some linen houses. 
(hey are showing cotton goods in 
their 1918 lines. Curtailed produc- 

m makes it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to feature complete. lines 
of all-linen goods. Another fact 

that the high price of linen 
vould seriously hamper those 
houses that do not cater to the 
top-notch trade. To have some- 
thing within the reach of their 
istomers, salesmen are being sent 
ut with mixed lines. This fur- 
vishes an excellent way out of the 
‘ticulty and it is giving the trade 

service that it will be sure to 

/preciate. It is a typical exam- 

e of how work is being provided 

rr salesmen and relations with 

iyers maintained, even though it 
impossible to offer the regular 
oduct in usual quantities. 

Not all houses, however, have 

en increasing their variety as 

e way to tide over the sales end 

the business. In the West there 

an interesting case of a com- 
uy which has pursued just the 
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opposite course. It has abandoned 
its supplemental lines and will de- 
vote its entire energy to promot- 
ing its chief product. It feels that 
in this way it will be better able 
to chart its sales route through 
war’s troubled waters. Generally 
speaking, however, those com- 
panies that have several articles to 
sell, such as wholesale houses and 
manufacturers who have a family 
of products, are in the most en- 
viable position nowadays. With 
them sales conditions are not far 
from normal. Even though such 
organizations may have been 
obliged to discontinue some of 
their numbers, and are short of 
others, the line is still sufficiently 
large to keep the sales end of the 
business going about as usual. As 
a matter of fact, the present 
scarcity of merchandise is work- 
ing out to the advantage of or- 
ganizations that have long lines. 
When salesmen have many things 
to sell they are inclined to spe- 
cialize on a few articles and to 
neglect the rest of their variety. 
Since these salesmen are now un- 
able to sell some of their old fa- 
vorites, they are giving other 
products some of their attention. 

The sales manager of a drug 
jobber could never get his sales- 
men to push the profitable special- 
ties which he was anxious to sell. 
The men occupied their time in 
selling staples. Many of the 
staples are now so scarce that 
they are not for sale, and for the 
first time in their lives the men 
are putting their efforts behind 
the specialties. 


JOBBERS READY FOR SUGGESTIONS 


Many jobbing houses are now 
more willing than ever to con- 
sider good propositions to which 
their men can devote their ener- 
gies. Extensive as is a jobber’s 
variety of merchandise, it is sur- 
prising how war-time conditions 
have cut down its extent. Job- 
bing salesmen, however, will be 
likely to continue making their 
customary rounds, and if they 
haven’t one thing to feature they 
will have another. The draft has 
taken many wholesale salesmen 
off the road. Filling in their ranks 
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is absorbing a good many of the 
salesmen that have been dis- 
missed by other institutions. Not 
all of these vacancies have been 
filled, however. Many jobbers 
are filling in these vacancies by 
giving their men larger territories. 

Even in normal times those in 
quite a few industries have short 
selling seasons to contend with. 
Salesmen in such lines are often 
employed on commission. If in 
the few weeks of the season the 
salesman is able to make a good 
year’s income, all is well, but if 
in that time he does not make 
enough money to satisfy him for 
the year it is difficult to keep him 
from looking elsewhere for em- 
ployment. The present situation 
aggravates this condition. Many 
houses know that they are able to 
sell their entire output for the 
year in a few weeks. What shall 
be done with the salesmen for the 
rest of the time? One solution 
of this is for two companies that 
have short seasons, but seasons 
that are not simultaneous, to use 
the same sales force. This idea 
was successfully used before the 
war and not a few sales managers 
see no reason why it isn’t just as 
practicable now. A manufacturer 
of mackinaws, for example, has 
long been using hat salesmen to 
dispose of his production. These 
hat salesmen make two trips a 
year—one with straws and the 
other with felts. They have lots 
of time in between trips, and it 
just happens that this time is the 
season to sell mackinaws. As a 
result of combining the two jobs 
men who formerly made but a 
moderate salary are now earning 
an income to be proud of. 


LEASING THEIR SALES STAFI 


Advertisements which have ap 
peared in Printers’ JNK show 
that there is a tendency to use this 
method. One was headed “May 
we employ your salesmen during 
this fall and winter?” Another 
advertisement, that of C. J. Van 
Houten & Zoon, offered the sell 
ing organization of this firm for 
hire. Owing to war conditions, it 
became impossible for the com 
pany to continue its regular work 


of selling cocoa, and in order t 
keep its force together, it volun- 
teered to market other products 
That manufacturers are interestec 
in this idea is evidenced by the 
fact that the  advertisemen: 
brought hundreds of inquiries. 

It is possible for two com- 
panies to hire the same salesmer 
to sell their goods simultaneously 
For instance, there are men on th 
road with a line of women’s 
dresses and also a line of chil 
dren’s dresses. The first hous« 
will pay the salesmen, say, fifty 
dollars a week and the other house 
will pay him twenty-five dollars a 
week. The basis of compensation 
is figured by finding what propor- 
tion of his time and energy he has 
to devote to each product. It is 
claimed that this method really 
gives a house a seventy-five-dollar 
a-week man for fifty dollars. Fur 
thermore, it gives a company con 
trol over the men, since they are 
on a salary and hence more di- 
rectly answerable to their em- 
ployer. They could, of course, 
turn the sale of the product over 
to a commission man, who had 
several lines, but they feel that in 
this way the article would not be 
pushed as it should be. 

In the ranks of retail merchants 
there are thousands of ex-sales 
men. A great many of these are 
stars—men who made money on 
the road and finally went into 
business for themselves. Here is 
rich material that can be drawn 
on for selling a short seasonal 
product. Many of these merchants 
have partners or have their busi 
ness so well organized that they 
would be willing to leave it for 
four or five weeks each year and 
shoulder the grips as they did i: 
the past. This suggestion is not 
visionary. There are any numbe: 
of cases where it is being done 
A clothing salesman, for instance 
sells his quota in about seve 
weeks. The rest of the year he i 
busy in managing his haberdash 
ery shop. 

One well-known company, wit! 
houses in several cities, uses a va 
riant of this plan. Each year i 
invites forty or fifty of: its good 
customers in adjacent territory t 
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come into its sample room and to 
act as house salesmen during the 
fall buying rush. The retailers 
that are invited are live wires and, 
since they know the merchandise, 
they make splendid salesmen. Mer- 
chants usually jump at this chance. 
It gives them a vacation and it 
affords them an opportunity to get 
acquainted with hundreds of re- 
tailers in other towns. Of course, 
these men are paid generously for 
their time. The company shrewd- 
ly realizes that these merchant- 
salesmen will become more fami- 
liar with its line as a result of the 
experience, and hence probably be- 
come even better buyers in the fu- 
ture. It also is glad of this op- 
portunity to let keen, progressive 
merchants, such as it temporarily 
employs, come in such intimate 
contact with other of .its custom- 
ers, who come as buyers, and that 
as a whole are not likely to be so 
enterprising. 

Considered from every stand- 
point, the employment of mer- 
chants for very short selling sea- 
sons offers many possibilities. 


RECRUITING MERCHANTS AS SALES- 
MEN 


The war is beginning to make 
quite a few executives realize that 
in business, as in engineering, a 
straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. In sub- 
jecting their business to this en- 
gineering analysis, several con- 
cerns have found that they are 
sending their goods to the mar- 
ket through channels which are 
too devious. They are now dis- 
covering that in selling, advertis- 
ing is the straight line to the con- 
sumer. As a result of such an 
analysis, one prominent company 
that has been selling its goods 
largely through brokers is begin- 
ning to dispense with them and is 
substituting specialty salesmen in- 
stead. For some time this house 
has been getting its products on a 
trade-mark basis. Heretofore, its 
chief product has been sold large- 
ly as a commodity, and without a 
brand name. For a long time it 
has had difficulty in making its 
old-school brokers appreciate the 
new way in which it was trying to 


merchandise its product.’ TI 
brokers could not see what differ 
ence a brand name made, and sti! 
insisted upon selling it merely as 
commodity. 

This manufacturer has but 
small percentage of his usual out 
put to sell at present. Hence th 
time was propitious for switchin 
the selling organization on to th 
new basis. Now this manufacture 
instead of delegating the sales en: 
of his business to an outside or 
ganization, is having his own em 
ployees conduct all relations wit! 
the trade. High-power salesmer 
who appreciate the modern prin 
ciple of selling service and th 
idea back of the merchandis: 
rather than the mere commodity 
are being employed. When nor 
mal conditions are restored, thi: 
concern will find it has a ver 
much stronger selling organizatio: 
than it had before the war started 
For it the present crisis will hav. 
proven to be the best sort of « 
blessing in disguise. 


SALESMEN LET OUT START RIVAL | 


BUSINESS 


Concerns which easily accept de 
feat now and make no serious ef 
fort to maintain their present sell 
ing organizations, will not onl 
weaken themselves for the intens: 


commercial rivalry that is sure to 
follow the war, but they may also 
find themselves with increased 


competition due directly to thei: 
present inactivity. One case that 
the writer heard of illustrates how 
this may happen. Two star sales 
men who were let out by their em 
ployer had a lot of money save: 
up. Furthermore, they were abl: 
to get additional capital, and ar: 
now opening up a business of thei: 
own, which promises to offer s« 
rious competition to the concer: 
for which they formerly worked 
It is a well-known fact that i: 
lines that are not trade-marke:! 
and that have been largely sold o: 
price, salesmen control a goo: 
part of their trade and can easil 
switch it to another house. | 
the readjustments now going or 
this is likely to happen. If sales 
men are forced to seek’ new con 
(Continued on page 113) 
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A Paper With Quality 
In Every Fibre 











CORES of paper manufacturers can turn 
S out a high quality paper at a high price. 

On the other hand, the number of char- 
acterless papers, for print or stationery, is 
legion. 


Between these two extremes, and safely es- 
tablished on the rock-bed foundation of hon- 
est quality, stands Systems Bond—a moderate 
priced paper with quality in every fibre. 


From any standpoint, Systems Bond is a 
paper success. Printers and lithographers 
find it another link in the chain of com- 
mercial good will between them and their 
customers. Advertisers find that it lends 
prestige to their selling message. 


— 





Systems Bond i8 also_made in linen finish 
for note and letterhead paper. Samples of 
all kinds on request. 


Eastern Manufacturing Co. 
Sales Office: 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Western Office: 1223 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


>. § Bangor, Maine 
MILLS: { Lincoln, Maine 
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FORWARD! 


@, Every needful professional service in 
America must be turned to war power. 


@, The professional duty of Advertising 
Agencies is to understand and interpret 
the business and the products of America 
to the people of America. This they have 
done and today they are confronted with 
another duty wherein they will not fail. 


@, The Advertising Agencies are today 
helping to mobilize the minds of Ameri- 
cans to the complete understanding of 
what America at war must be like. They 
are trained in the art of projecting to the 
public dynamic ideas—that is ideas which 
people do not merely accept, but act upon, 
definitely, immediately and positively. 


@, America has in her Advertising Agencies 
something no other country has ever had. 


C, These professional men of business are 
equipped morally and intellectually to do 
a great work towards national cohesion. 
They know how to direct the energies of 
the public, concentrate the country’s war 
purpose, and shape the effectiveness of its 
industry. To this work they have pledged 
their every effort, every hour, every dollar 
that their country demands. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


METROPOLITAN TOWER NEW YORK 
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nec‘ions, or to start up for them- 
selves, they will be able to take 
wit, them a good deal of the busi- 
nes. for which they have been di- 
rectiy responsible. Thus, in more 
wavs than one, is the war making 
business men see the manifold 
berelits of trade-marking. 

‘/here are many ways in which 
lying down on the job can prove 
disastrous. Concerns that go into 
a kip Van Winkle sleep now will 
wake up in a strange world when 
the war is over. They will find 
their selling implements rusty and 
the:r sales body stiff and creaky. 
One strong corporation, in sizing 
up the business situation a few 
wecks ago, was surprised to find 
that its usually active competitors 
were inclined to take things easy. 
“We'll get all the business the 
country is good for anyway. 
What's the use of trying for 
more?” appeared to be their atti- 
tude. This company decided that 
since its competitors were drows- 
ing now was the time for it 
to put on extra steam. It is not 


particularly in need of immediate 


business, but it is anxious to build 
firm and sure for the future, and 
that is what it is doing. It is hir- 
ing more salesmen than it ever 
employed. It is increasing its ad- 
vertising and using more vigorous 
copy than was its wont in the past. 
And the result? Why, the inten- 
sity of its activity is bracing up 
the morale of the whole industry. 
When a salesman calls on a 
buyer there are many things he 
can legitimately talk about besides 
the merchandise which he has to 
sell and still serve his employer. 
Bringing up these foreign subjects 
is not a waste of time. It gives 
a chance to get better ac- 
nted with the buyer and to 

iid up good will that on future 
will enable him to sell his 
erchandise. There is oppor- 
wity for this sort of work at the 
ent time, especially with 
vises that haven’t much goods to 

' For example, the salesmen 
esenting the wearing apparel 
ifacturers of Philadelphia, on 
1918 trips, are going to sell 

Pl \adelphia as a market as much 
as iey are going to sell their own 
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wares. To every prospect they are 
going to put up a neat little talk 
for their home city. They will 
tell of the advantages that Phila- 
delphia offers to a buyer and all 
the conveniences that he may ex- 
pect to find when he visits the city. 
It is expected that this selling the 
market will, in the long run, react 
to the benefit of the individual 
firms, even though it may not im- 
mediately produce anything defi- 
nite. 


EXECUTIVES LEARN FOR THEMSELVES 
HOW THE LAND LIES 


The president of a company 
that is a successful advertiser 
has just returned from a five 
weeks’ trip, during which he in- 
terviewed 200 large buyers. He 
says never before has he found 
sO many executives of companies 
out on the road selling goods. He 
met all kinds of sales managers, 
vice-presidents, secretaries and 
treasurers in the lobbies of buy- 
ers, patiently waiting their turn. 
He said that they, like himself, 
were out for observation pur- 
poses and to get a first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. His 
own problem is to spread out his 
goods over as large a territory as 
possible. He is very much afraid 
that he will not be able to make 
enough of his product to go 
around. He will get it into as 
many stores as possible, however, 
pro-rating orders but always giv- 
ing the best stores preference. 
Advertising will be continued as 
strong as ever, and his big task 
is to adjust distribution so that 
it will come pretty close to taking 
care of the demand. This will 
provide an abundance of work for 
the sales part of his business. 

It is in making readjustments of 
this kind that many sales organi- 
zations will find steady war-time 
employment. Several trades are 
to-day on an entirely different 
basis than they were before the 
war. The food business is prob- 
ably the most notable example. In 
the days of peace, salesmen were 
constantly urging grocers to buy 
futures, free deals, in a word, 
quantities. Loading up in antici- 
pation of a turn in the market was 
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a merchant’s right. To-day the li- 
censing system of the food bill 
frowns on hoarding, speculation 
and other methods that were for- 
merly quite legitimate. To adjust 
grocers to this change and to sell 
them the idea of food administra- 
tion and of the necessity for con- 
servation is now one of the chief 
duties of food salesmen. Grocers 
are naturally puzzled and need the 
friendly counsel of salesmen who 
are interested in their welfare. 
Large-souled, wide-visioned sales- 
men are to-day steering their 
merchant friends past the treach- 
erous shoals and whirlpools that 
the war has placed in their course. 
In this way are they serving not 
only their customers and their em- 
ployers, but, in a larger sense, 
their country also. While probably 
not selling as much merchandise 
as formerly, they are making 
friends and storing up good will 
for themselves and for their 
houses that will be a source of 
conclu 


profit for years after the 
sion of peace. 
This devotion of his machinery 


to the service of the country re- 
gardless of profit, is something 
that the business man now sees is 
necessary, and something that he 
is also glad to do. Even if he 
were not, no matter. For if he 
got unrighteous profits during the 
war, Uncle Sam would scoop 
them in by taxation. 

Having clearly seen that his 
business for the period of the war 
is more or less a war machine, 
the next basic thing to do is keep 
it together as a machine and de 
effici iency for war pur 
with faith that every im 
provement which he is able to add 
while going through this hard 
school will be found suited to 
peace-time needs when the war 
ends 

It is a time to make 
connections in business, both in 
the buying and selling ends. If 
there is one element in business 
upon which connections are sol 
idly built, it is service. Price cuts 
no figure whatever compared with 
price is a fluc 
accidental factor, 
month to month 


velop its 


noses 
pose 7 


friends and 


real service, for 
tuating and 
changing from 
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and deal to deal, whereas service 
is continuous and builds for all 
time. 

It is a time to leave most of 
one’s shoddy and dishonest cuom- 
petition behind. Every period of 
prosperity and every great con- 
structive development of products 
brings its substitutors and_ its 
“just-as-goods.” Doing business 
on trickery and with every shirp 
practice in buying, selling ind 
competition, they are organized 
for peace times only. Even now 
you may look around you in every 
field of business and calculate 
how many of these “just-as- 
goods” will last through the war. 

It is a time in selling as in 
everything else, for the facing of 
hard facts, and training under 
hard conditions. As the young 
fellow who has been coddied 
through college goes into the 
army to be put into prime bodily 
condition and reduced to a 
healthy, vigorous existence on 
prime necessities, and as the civ- 
ilian back home stops overeating 
and begins to separate for the 
first time in his life the absolute 
essentials from conventional non- 
essentials which have been im 
posed upon him, so the sales end 
of business must go into war 
training, getting down to. basic 
things. Much of the selling of 
peace times has been no selling at 
all, but the giving of goods and 
service on lines that brought no 
real profit or growth. Wasteful 
and extravagant trade customs 
have been encouraged where the 
should have been bravely faced 
and abolished. Now they must be 
faced, and reform is found so 
simple, so easy, so speedy, 
welcome, that business men 
six months ago, did not have |! 
courage to face facts, are won 
dering why they tolerated abu+«s 
so long 

It is a time for standardization 
and the elimination of mere o 
ties devised for fancy selling 
vantages, freaks, foibles and f: 
ions that never served any 
pose except to blind the pure! 
ing public to real values, and 
dled with unwarranted expens: 

It is a time for plain living 


4 
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A HUNDRED MILLIONS! 


1 More than that—to be accurate, 105,017,058 agate lines) is the 
Advertising Record of the 


NEW YORK WORLD 


’ the month of March, 1909, when it Wrested the Supremacy of 
imerica from the Herald, and assumed the Leadership which it has 
since Maintained. Here are the figures (Official Measurement) : 


The WORLD 1909 (Aire Months) 8,609,019 lines 
1910 . 12,083,718 lines 
1911 12,064,412 lines 
This is more than 1912 12,367,532 lines 
Twenty-Four 1913 12,218,673 lines 
Millions e749 Tt 
1914 2... ‘ 10,657,812 lines 
More 1915 10.306.927 lines 
than its nearest ae aka yin si sali 
1916 2,767,920 lines 


competitor : 
1917 2. Sos 13,741,045 lines 














Grand Total 105,017,058 lines 


In the Year 1917 the WORLD ran MORE than a MILLION AHEAD 
of its nearest competitor, as the following figures show: 

WORLD 3,741,045 lines 

2,509,587 lines 

,300,672 lines 

.. 7,309,298 lines 

. 4,644,931 lines 

. 4,131,699 lines 


Just Because Experienced Advertisers Recognize the 
Fact that the NEW YORK WORLD at the Head of the List 
the Best Possible Insurance of Success in any Advertising 


Campaign—Great or Small. 


WORLD .. eats ‘ ; 1,827,699 Ads 
Herald a cacene eo SS629 

501,594 
. 500,405 

$1,393 

$1,236 1,7 


American 
limes 
lribune 


WORLD'S Lead over all other New York 
papers added together 108,442 Ads. 


In the Wide Scope of its Advertising Patronage, as shown 
ite Ads printed in the Year 1917, the WORLD’S Supremac 
startlingly evidenced. 
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high thinking on the sales end, but 
not a time for retrenchment or 
suspension of activities. All busi- 
ness must suffer a war change. 
No business can probably be as it 
was when the war ends. The un- 
fit will perish and the fit will sur- 
vive and pass on into a newer and 
more vigorous life when peace re- 
turns. 


MUST BE TO WIN THE 


WAR 


SOLE AIM 


The biggest business before the 
country to-day is the business of 
winning the war. Every line of 
trade and industry must ulti- 
mately be shaped to that end. 
Some have been drafted earlier 
than others and called upon to 
make quicker and sharper adjust- 
ments. All may be called into 
service, and it is wisdom to 
look ahead to-day, make pres- 
ent adjustments intelligently, and 
prepare for what is in_ pros- 
pect six months or a year hence. 
Some lines have been taken all 
aback, as those with products or 
trade involving the basic food ar- 
ticles in which consumption must 
be reduced. The manufacturer of 
wheat specialty foods, for in- 
stance, or candy, has suddenly 
found himself almost on the fir- 
ing-line, and threatened with de- 
struction of his business. He suf- 
fers under an unfortunate disad- 
vantage in location which is al- 
most equivalent to having his fac- 
tory in the line of invasion on the 
western front, and must save him- 
self as he best can by broadening 
his line in some other direction, 
or keeping his business alive and 
intact without growth until the 
war ends. Others are only par- 
tially affected now, but if they 
have foresight, can look ahead 
and see a time when they will be 
subjected to restrictions and per- 
haps license. The chief consid- 
eration in their case is not the 
hard necessity which can be fore- 
seen in the future, but the longer 
day of grace in which to make ad- 
justments and prepare for restric- 
tions. 

Selling has always meant ex- 
pansion. War and conservation 
mean temporary restriction, the 


checking of increase and growth, 
and concentration and simplifica- 
tion of business. Fashion, whim, 
experiment and a multiplicati n 
of commodities and designs must 
be forgotten during the war pc- 
riod, and every effort centered oa 
simplicity and the following of a 
few, broad direct lines, and the 
development of a_ self-contained 
hard-hitting organization, and the 
linking of that organization inio 
the great national effort toward 
winning the war. No other busi 
ness consideration counts unt 
the war is won, nor would any 
consideration count at all should 
it be lost. 


Appropriation Increased ; Builds 
for Future 


The advertising appropriation of tl 
Charles Alschuler Ma anufacturing Co1 
pany, Racine, Wis., will be increased 
next season fifty per cent, further t 
develop newly-discovered business Pos 
sibilities. Twenty thousand dollars we: 
invested in the present campaign, whicl 
— in the fall. Although this adve: 
tising has not yet run its course, sa! 
have outdistanced production. 

The company makes men’s shirts, and 
one of its difficulties when it determined 
to advertise was to select a leade 
Advertising a single shirt would develop 
a specialty demand at the expense of th: 
general line. So it was decided to ad 
vertise, not a leader, but a special line, 
Flannel shirts were suggested, to | 
advertised for work, sport or_ dress 
wear, and a try-out campaign demon 
strated the possibilities of the line 
With that problem cleared up, the ge: 
eral campaign was launched in the fall 
in a list of farm papers, backed up with 
a few newspapers and magazines. 

The salesmen had to be lined up be 
hind the new plan of selling, as for 
years they had been selling the com 
pany’s output on a price basis. It w: 
pointed out to them th at certain dealers 
would take the company’s line one year 
but showed no hesitancy in switching 
to another line the next year. In 
word, a salesman didn't know wher 
his business was coming from, as he ha 
to sell each dealer over egain ea 
year. 

The new business developed thus fo 
as a result of the advertising is on 
incidental to the company’s plan f 
future business building. This comi 
season the campaign in the newspaper: 
will be extended to cover a number « 
cities in the Middle and Far West. 


“Fame” 
“Fame,” 


New York, is to be issued 
instead of monthly hereafter. 


Will Be a Quarter! 


published by Artemus War: 


quarter! 
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The Fires 
Are Kept Clear 


—and that’s one reason why there is so much 
warmth and life in the circulation of THE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


The subscribers who do not have warmth 
enough toward the paper to order a renewal, when 
their subscription time is up, are automatically re- 
moved from the mailing list. 








No ashes or clinkers are allowed to smother 
the good coal. 


The fire is stronger and more efficient now than 
at any time in its 59 years of steady growth in 
power-producing quality. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES during 
1917 received more circulation revenue 
than in any year of its 59 years’ life, and 
the circulation now is larger than in any 
year since 1900. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES during 
1917 carried 6,277 lines more advertising 
than during 1916, and in 1916—6,656 
lines more than in 1915. 


Are you reaching with your advertising the 
clean, live list of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMES families of different denominations as 
often as you should? 

If not, better get acquainted today with its full- 
est possibilities for your business. 


Advertising Managers 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
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Prove It at Your Bank 


Waik iftto your bank and ask who gets The 
Burroughs Clearing House. 

You’re certain to find someone does—for at 
least one copy goes into every bank in the United 
States and Canada. 

And you'll find, too, that the ‘‘someone”’ is that 
one of the bank’s officers who has most to do with 
the bank’s buying. 

Ask him what he thinks of The Clearing House. 

We’ll rest our case on his answer. 


Forty-five Thousand Bankers 


This 100% circulation to banks is something you can’t 
buy in any combination of banking periodicals which omits 
The Clearing House. It takes you to the most important class 
of business men in every community where there’s a bank. 


But Quantity’s Secondary 


Covering-power isn’t all; there’s not another magazine 
like it in the field, editorially or mechanically. And it is, 
therefore, not only widely read but well-read —evidence 
gladly submitted. 


Size It Up From a Sample 


Ask for sample copy; see wherein The Clearing House is 
different; why we are constantly being asked by banks to 
reprint articles for distribution; why we secure contributions 
from big men whose words carry far; why we can promise 
to prove high reader-interest to you. 7 


Address The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Michigan. 


REPRESENTATIVES: New York, A. H. Loucks, 217 Broadway. 
Chicago, W. F. Holliday, 643 Marquette Building. Kansas City, 
H. H. Ohlmacher, Firestone Building. Atlanta, D. D. Peete, 421 Hurt 
Building. San Francisco, W. W. Cooley, 835 Phelan Building. 
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People will 


Quality. talk convipices nobody if the paper 


re20 between 


it ts printed on doesnt say the sare thing 
e 


the /ines 


ROUGH, heavy, navy 

blue Strathmore Paper 
is appropriate for a_ booklet 
about motor trucks because it 
expresses the strength and rug- 
gedness of the product. It 
would be disquietingly inappro- 
priate for the announcement of 
a millinery shop. This is more 
than a question of good taste. 
It is a matter of good results. 


Your printer or advertising agent 
will help you find the Strathmore 
texture and color that expresses the 
idea of your business or product. 


In the meantime, write for “The 
Language of Paper’—an authorita- 
tive word on the subject by Frank 
Alvah Parsons, President of the 
New York School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts. Strathmore Paper Co., 
Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 


tra thmo re 
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Vhy Periodicals Are 
Late 


Co: <estion of Second-Class Matter 
lue to Several Causes—Trains 
\\ithdrawn, Post-Office Em- 

yees Go to War, Winter Is 

mn Us, First-Class Mail Is 
liecavy, and So It Goes 


t 


‘UMEROUS complaints are 

veing received by publishers 

from subscribers that their peri- 

odicals are not reaching them on 

tin The weeklies are from two 

to uve days late, and even the 

morthlies which are dated sev- 

era! weeks ahead are correspond- 
ingly slow in showing up. 

st-office officials inform 

rERS’ INK that the entire 

| service has been crip- 

pled through the withdrawal of 

employees to go to the front. In 

New York City alone some 500 

or 000 have been drafted for 

ser\ice or have volunteered. Their 

places have been filled by men and 

women who because of their in- 

experience have made many mis- 

takes in routing or in delivering 

matter. Then, too, the enor- 

increase in foreign mail, 

outgoing and incoming, has 

1 a heavy additional burden 

the already overworked 

of clerks at ocean ports. 

any as 5,000 bags of mail are 

received from a single steamship. 

Because such mail is given the 

preierence over second-class mat- 

ter the latter gets little attention 

the former has been dis- 

1 of. When several steam- 

arrive within a day or two 

ch other the clerical force is 

vhelmed. 

third factor that is inter- 

¢ with the forwarding of 

cations is the wholesale cut- 

lown of the railway mail 

e occasioned by the cancel- 

of a large number of pas- 

trains to facilitate the 

nent of freight. The big 

lines have withdrawn from 

to fifty trains a day, many 

otf ‘hem through trains to the 

\ and South. With fewer 
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trains on which to dispatch the 
mails, and consequently longer 
intervals between them, the serv- 
ice has become slowed down to an 
unprecedented degree. 

Still another cause of delay is 
the unusually cold weather that 
has gripped the entire country 
during the past two weeks. The 
intense cold has made it impos- 
sible for the locomotives to make 
enough steam to pull their trains 
with anything like scheduled 
speed. Hence few, if any, of 
the through trains have arrived 
on time at terminal points. 

The following letter to PRINTERS’ 
INK indicates the delay that is oc- 
curring between publication date 
and delivery to subscribers. It is 
also typical of the sporting spirit 
of subscribers, once they know: 


Tue GertacH-BarKLow Co. 
jouer, Itt., Jan..2, 1918. 
PrinTERS’ INK PuBLisHiNnG Co., 
185 Mapison AvENUE, New York: 
Subject: “Printers’ Ink Has Came!” 

Attention, the Managing Editor: Our 
mail boy has just telephoned me that 
the long-lost Printers’ Inxs for De- 
cember 20th and 27th “have came”— 
and I hasten to advise you—for I wrote 
you a few days since, asking you to get 
after the mailing division of your Great 
Publication, and to show cause why 
we should not Bawl You Out for ne- 
glect, negligence and general goodfor- 
nothingness. 

I take it all back. 
duty. 

But I'll say Printers’ INK is worth 
waiting for. Greatest numbers—EVERY 
number! If you published nothing but 
advertisements your paper would be 
worth the full subscription price! 

And more! 

May your shadow never grow less. 
May you flourish like the Green Bay 
“TREE.” (Which we have reason to 
suppose is a periodical.) And—may we 
never miss a number! 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Tue Gertacu-BarKLow CoMPany, 
By James L. Woo son. 
Advertising Counsel. 


You done your 


Realizing that present condi- 
tions are bound to continue for 
some time, perhaps until the war 
is ended, many newspapers and 
periodicals have printed notices 
that delays in the delivery of mail 
are unavoidable. Until the rail- 
road situation is cleared up 
through the readjustment of op- 
erating schedules made necessary 
by governmental control little or 
no relief can be expected. 





Foulds’ Conundrum Contest 


Advertising Readers Send in 20,000 Conundrums 


WENTY THOUSAND co- 

nundrums and all on one sub- 
ject, Spaghetti! That is the great 
harvest reaped by the contest re- 
cently conducted by the Foulds 
Milling Company in the car-cards 
and posters of the Interborough 
Subway and Elevated lines of 
New York and in other mediums 
outside of the city. 

Always alert to embrace live 
methods of advancing the sale of 
their product, the manufacturers 
of Foulds’ Spaghetti first obtained 
eighteen original conundrums, 
fifteen frem the copy department 
of Ward & Gow and one each 
from R. L. Goldberg, the famous 
cartoonist; Franklin P. Adams, of 
the Tribune, and Tom McNamara, 
of the New York American. The 
one received from Goldberg is a 
good example of the texts used. 
“What is the difference between 
a man eating Foulds’ Spaghetti 
and powder on a woman’s nose?” 
Answer, “One looks for more and 
the other is more for looks.” 
With these eighteen conundrums 
for public guidance, attractive car- 
cards and posters were designed 
for the subway and elevated lines 
announcing the terms of the con- 
test: One hundred dollars for the 
best conundrum about Foulds’ 
Spaghetti, and ten additional 
prizes of $10 each. Similar an- 
nouncements were made in the 
Chicago and Rochester street 
cars, Erie Railroad, and in news- 
papers and cars in some Middle 
Western and Southern cities. 

Responses came in like a rising 
flood from September 19 until the 
end of the contest, October 5, each 
day bringing a larger number of 
letters. The mail was carefully 
examined daily and numerous 
facts tabulated. When the final 
count was made 5,000 letters had 
been received, containing more 
than 20,000 conundrums. 

Many facts interesting, not only 
to the Foulds Milling Company, 
but to other advertisers, resulted 
from this contest. 


The first unexpected deve! ip- 
ment was that the men outn: 
bered the women in respondin 
2,936 men and 2,166 women. Nir 
of the eleven prize winners y 
men. 

Another feature of importa: 
was the fact that most of the « 
nundrums were evidently worked 
out at home and probably received 
the combined efforts of the whole 
family. 

The contest was of widespre: 
general interest, contributions 
being received from lawyers 
physicians, clergymen, musiciaus, 
writers, and, apparently, all classes 
and conditions of people. 

Illuminating because of the 
weight of its evidence in disput- 
ing the claims of those who assert 
that car-card advertising can only 
be used for general publicity and 
not direct returns, the contest 
was wholesome proof that the 
messages of the car-cards are as 
closely read as any other form, 
and will compel the use of a note- 
book and pencil as quickly as if 
the reader were at home with 
writing utensils handy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it would be interest- 
ing, indeed, were there some way 
of computing the thousands of 
people who were unsuccessful in 
their attempts to form a suitable 
conundrum, but whose minds were 
quite as much impressed with the 
name, Foulds’ Spaghetti, as were 
the 5,000 who succeeded. 

In this connection, our high 
opinion of the alert minds of 
average New Yorkers was more 
than justified. . Time-pressed and 
surrounded by a multitude of dis- 
tractions as they are, they not only 
more than equalled all of the rest 
of the country in the number of 
their contributions, but furnished 
almost nine-tenths of the better 
ones. And when the great task of 
selecting eleven winners from ‘he 
twenty thousand conundrums \as 
finally accomplished, it was 0 
surprise to find that eight of 


the eleven to whom’ prizes were 
2 
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ROYAL 


=|HAT ONE WORD is the 
answer to any printing 
problem in which is in- 
cluded the absolute 
need cf perfect electro- 
types. The ROYAL 
ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY enjoys a national reputation 
for knowing how to duplicate the finest 
color originals with utmost fidelity. 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
620 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 















































fj Boos complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates, half-tones & line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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CUT THE COST ON THAT NEW 
CATALOGUE 


“Feathercoat” is a life saver for the catalogue user who has 
one eye on the use of colors, or distinctive black and white 
pages, and the other on catalogue expense. 


“FEATHERCOAT” 


Basic Weight, 25x 38, 46 lbs. 


This superfine enamel book paper is the most economical 
quality paper on the market. It reproduces four-color 
process work perfectly. Its lightness and thinness make it 
possible to use more pages and still save on mailing expenses. 


Send us one of your present catalogs and we will show you 
how to use more pages without increasing your mailing cost. 


Or write our nearest office for samples. 


Bermingham & Prosser Company 


CHICAGO KALAMAZOO New York 
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Production Manager Wanted by 
First-Class New York Agency 


Man with strong initiative, high 
standards and successful agency 
experience— man who can create 
and execute big plans, and handle 
large amount of daily detail swiftly 
and accurately. Answer 





“E. £.,” BOX.73 
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were wide-awake sons 
rhters of Father Knicker- 


1r compels the admission, 


r, that the winner of the 


t prize, Harvey W. South- 
ist be accorded to Roches- 
Y. The conundrum he 
d has met with general 
, as it expresses not only 
g endorsement of the 
product, but sounds the 
note of the hour: “Why 
like the 
in Flag in war-time?” 
“Because there are so 
ays of serving it.” 
—Fame. 


trated Patriotic Adver- 
Drive in News- 
papers Planned 


to get newspaper publishers to 
th advertisers and non-adver- 
their respective territories to 
concentrated advertising drive 
) sell the war to the American 
s outlined by Mrs. Eula Mc- 
the members of the Six Point 
New York at luncheon last 
The idea, which was Mrs. 
originally included a maga- 
for the month of March in 
national advertisers would de- 
part or all of their space to 
of war work, whether Lib 
. War Savings Certificates, or 
else that might tend to stimu- 
tism. It was found physically 
to bring this about in the 
the magazines, but the idea, 
yw in the hands of the Divi- 
\dvertising of the Committee 
Information, was not dropped, 
tempt will be made to bring it 
the case of the newspapers 
same mechanical dfficulties 
tain in this field. 
will be to select some or all 
f March for local display of 
ntrated for the purpose of 
some patriotic purpose not 
upon. It was pointed out 
iid not be feasible for mem- 
Six ay i League to solicit 
vertising for this purpose, but 
could be done would be the 
of a committee to work with 
ing Division of the C. of 
way to bring the plan before 
ver publishers of the coun 
may be worked out locally 
urpose Herman G. Halsted, 
f the League, appointed John 
DD a Dan Carroll, F 
tichards, P. McKinney ‘and 
Conklin These men wil! 
1 Carl Byior, acting chairmar 
mitt e of Public Informatio: 
sion of Advertising. 


} 
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Advertising to Induce Payment 
of War Taxes 


The prediction made at the conclu- 
sion of the first Liberty Loan campaign 
to the effect that the advertising dis- 
tributive organization that had been 
built up would ‘be needed later” is 
proving startlingly true. Postmasters, 
bankers, and other volunteer bill post- 
ers, no less than the advertisers who 
have evidenced a willingness to part 
with slices of their newspaper and peri- 
odical space, do not lack for opportuni- 
‘ies for patriotic service. The latest 
“opportunity” opened to them is to 
lend hands in an advertising campaign 
to persuade the American public to pay 
its war taxes cheerfully and promptly. 

There is being furnished not only ad- 
vertising copy intended for insertion in 
large space, but likewise brief para- 
graphs that can be sandwiched in small 
advertisements or single slogans that 
can be tacked on to regular copy, such 
as “Pay Your Taxes—Every Dollar 
Means a Tear for the Kaiser.” House- 
to-house circularizing is to be carried 
on via letter carriers in the towns 
and cities and R. D. postmen in 
the country districts. Reinforcing the 
printed matter, local collectors of in- 
ternal revenue will dispatch manifold 
circular letters inclosed in window en- 
velopes. However, Uncle Sam is, in 
this case, as chary as ever of expendi- 
tures of money for display advertising. 
In the confidential instructions sent out 
from the Treasury appears the follow- 
ing: “Field men should be encouraged 
to secure additional publicity during 
January and February in every legiti- 
mate and dignified way possible, with- 
out cost to the Government.” 

Officials of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau have pinned their biggest hopes to 
copy in the form of a list of more 
than one hundred questions and an- 
swers likely to cover every perplexity 
of the individual taxpayer. In view 
of the fact that only a limited edition 
of this “Income Tax Primer” can be 
had from Washington, a number of 
hanks and business houses throughout 
the country have taken it upon them- 
selves to issue private editions carry- 
ing, incidentally, advertisements of 
their own facilities. The primer issued 
by the National City Company, of New 
York (from copy furnished by the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau) is an excellent 
example of these advertising booklets 
from private sources. 


Leslie-Judge Starts Group In- 
surance 


Company, 
has insured each of the salesmen 


The New 
York, 
in its subscription branch offices who 
have been with the company six months 
or more. The insurance is handled 
under the group plan. Those employed 
for six months to a year are insured 
for $500; from one to two years. $750; 
two years and over, $1,000. The in- 
surance is automatically increased as 
each man’s length of service entitles 
him to a larger amount. 


Leslie-Judge 





A.B. C. Rate Adjustment Deferved 


Chicago Meeting Was a Lively Affair 


HE vote on the rate equaliza- 

zation for A. B. C. members 
at the special meeting called by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
in Chicago last Friday was so 
close—267 No and 2591%4 Yes— 
that it was decided to hold the 
matter in suspense until a mail 
vote could be taken. 

The publicity by-law to permit 
members to publish abbreviated 
circulation statements, a matter 
which has caused considerable 
feeling, was passed and adopted 
in turn by the Board of Directors 
and now awaits confirmation by 
Class A or Advertiser Members 
to become effective. It is expected 
confirmation will be obtained by. 
mail. 

The proposal to affiliate the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations with 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers was dropped for the time 
being. 

The bone of contention by op- 
ponents of the rate equalization 
proposal was an alleged lack of in- 
formation concerning the Bureau’s 
financial status, relative costs of 
different classes of publications, 
coupled with iron-clad instructions 
to holders of proxy votes to bal- 
lot negatively on any rate increase 
which might be proposed. Before 
opening discussion on the pro- 
posed rate adjustment, Stanley 
Clague, managing director of the 
Bureau, reviewed its financial 
problems in meeting increased 
operating costs. The proposed 
schedule provided an increase to 
all member publishers of news- 
papers, magazines, class, trade and 
technical publications and smaller 
farm papers, based on a graduated 
scale of circulations. The highest 
increase proposed was $2 a week 
and the average increase was less 
than $1 a week. 

Most noticeable was the pro- 
posed increase on all classes of 
publications of smaller circula- 
tions, representing the burden of 
the Bureau’s auditing costs. To 
publishers 


with circulations of 
12 


5,000 or less the rate was in- 
creased from fifty cents a week to 
$1 a week. In addition to increase 
to publisher members, the ‘oard 
of Directors also proposed an in- 
crease of twenty per cent on Class 
A and B—advertiser and agency 
members. Louis Bruch, president 
of the Bureau, justified the need 
of these increases when he de- 
tailed the financial handicaj)s un- 
der which the Bureau is working 
Last Spring, he declared, the 
monthly average of audits made 
was ninety-two. War conditions, 
increased operating expense and 
labor costs have reduced the 
monthly average of audits to 
fifty-five. 

Despite this citation of statistics 
and apparent appreciation by a 
large number of publishers of all 
classes, opposition was at once 
apparent. Scarcely had these fig- 
ures been presented when one 
publisher, holding proxy votes of 
eighty-six newspapers, was on his 
feet in opposing the increase, 
arguing that some other way 
should be devised for increasing 
the revenue and that he would 
vote “no” on any rate increase 
proposed. Delegates from various 
classes of publications were on 
their feet in an instant. Wm. H. 
Field, of the Chicago Tribune, 
recognized by the chair, wanted to 
know the manner in which s0 
large a number of proxy votes 
had been obtained. This drew in- 
formation that the votes of news- 
papers represented had been s0- 
licited by letter several months 
ago. Spirited discussion on a mo- 
tion to send the recommendation 
back to the committee for recom- 
mitment was followed by instruc: 
tions from Mr. Bruch to O. von 
Fragstein, auditor, for a statemen! 
of auditing costs on different 
classes of publications. Member- 
ship dues of smaller publications 
were shown to be overbalanced by 
heavy auditing costs. These costs 
were given as- follows: News 


_Papers with $26 membership, $504 
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Statement Showing Supremacy of 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 


To Other Dayton And Springfield Papers, As 
Attested By Volume Of Business Carried 


DAYTON NEWS 
ALL ISSUES 


Total business carried by News 
|. ad over other evening paper 
id over other morning paper 


usiness carried by News 
ad over other evening paper 
id over morning paper 


business carried by News........ssscocssessccecsseces 
id over other evening paper 
ad over morning paper 


number classified ads carried by News 
id over other evening paper 
ad over morning paper 


SIX DAY ISSUES 


carried by News 
other evening paper 
morning paper 


business 
ad over 
cad over 


Total 


business carried by News 
ad over other evening paper 
ad over morning paper 


business carried by News 
Lead over other evening paper 
ead over morning paper 


| number classified ads carried by News 
Lead over other evening paper 
ead over morning paper ; 
SUNDAY ISSUES 
isiness carried by Sunday News 
lead over other Sunday paper 


al business carried by Sunday News 
d over other Sunday paper 


business carried by Sunday News 
s than other Sunday paper 


| number classified ads carried by News 
Lead over other Sunday paper 


SPRINGFIELD NEWS 


9,561,104 lines 
3,223,178 lines 
3,542,812 lines 
7,126,854 lines 


2,659,272 lines 


. -1,480,388 lines 


606,718 lines 
569,562 lines 


186,987 
128,906 
99,672 


7,445,914 lines 
3,479,294 lines 


5,353,516 lines 
236,796 lines 
2,544,668 lines 


1,294,902 lines 
431.532 lines 
685,720 lines 


152,300 
94,219 
86,178 


2,130,730 lines 
67,858 lines 


1,787,338 lines 
128,604 lines 


180,586 lines 
111,958 lines 


13,494 


The Springfield News carried a total of 946,036 lines more business than the 


morn 
were foreign 





Use News League of Ohio at 
favorable combination rates. 











paper, of which 552,832 lines were local business and 393,204 lines 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 


DAYTON, OHIO 


J. A. Klein, Metropolitan Tower 
John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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E have found it necessary to 

secure more spaciousoffices, 

for present requirements 
and future development, and have 
removed to the 





Terminal Building 


N. W. corner 12th and Filbert Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


NOEEASTEATEVER TT DAT EFENT TONG TAs pu aee= at 





where we occupy the eighth and ninth floors 
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THE RICHARD A. FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Jnc. 
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or $62 including Sunday edi- 
- business papers, $26 mem- 
ip, $36 auditing cost; agri- 
re publications, $78 member- 
$49.80 auditing costs; maga- 
$78 membership, $96 audit- 
sts. 
this point C. George Krog- 
“ the Minneapolis Tribune, 
that the new rate did not 
a fair equalization and 
me publisher should not be 
lled to bear the costs of 
ng the books of inefficient 
hers. Mr. Bruch from the 
explained that theoretically 
. plan was ideal, but that it 
mpractical in the absence of 
philanthropist to finance it 


he starting of such a plan. M. 


mad 


in s 


be 1 


bbins, of Jron Age, here 
the point that a reduction 


rvice to meet expense would | 
‘cessary unless the increase | 


ffected. 


‘he alternative publicity amend- 


mel 
stan 


a maj 


as a 


oino 
golr 


tors 


unanit 


ber 


Mem! 
tion by mail will be necessary 
before 


firm 


Se 
duri 


of th se 
of tl 


a fe 
ame 
nov 
rect 
Ag 
one 
of 7 
publ 
ture 
tabl 
am 
\\ 
app 


plish 


seen 
mee 
and 
400 
bett 
prot 


, embodying an abbreviated 
lardized form, was passed by 


ority vote, the session voting 
‘ommittee of a whole. On 
to the Board of Direc- 


the amendment was adopted 


nously. An insufficient num- 
f Class A or Advertiser 
ers was present and con- 


it becomes effective. 
eral spirited tilts occurred 
the afternoon session. One 
was when C. D. Atkinson, 
\tlanta Journal, introduced 
lution calling for a by-law 
iment to lessen the power 
ested in the Board of Di- 
M. C. Robbins: of Jron 
opposed the resolution as 
signed to place the balance 
er in the hands of a single 
‘r division. At this junc- 
motion by Wm. H. Field to 
1e resolution was carried by 
ority vote. 
'e some members were dis- 
ted in the matters unaccom- 
', the consensus of opinion 
1 to be that, after all, the 
g had brought out personal 
ss contentions, and that the 
mbers attending now had a 
ppreciation of the Bureau’s 
1S. 
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‘*Punch Office’ - 
London, Eng., 
Jan. Ist, 1918. 


HE advertis- 

ing space booked 

up at this date in 

| Punch for 1918 would com- 

pletely fill THIRTY-FIVE 

ordinary issues. There are 

fifty-three issues in a year, 

including Punch’s Alma- 
nack. 

Fortunately the booked 


space is distributed over the 
fifty-three issues for 1918, 


-so that there is space still 


unbooked in many of the 
1918 issues. 


That seems to be all that 
it is necessary to say to ad- 
vertisers of high-class goods 
and service who have not 
yet booked space in Punch 
for 1918, except that I am 
ready and willing to sell any 
or all of the space left for 
1918 to desirable advertis- 
ers for desirable advertise- 
ments. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager,“Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London,fE.C.4 
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Advertising 
America on Packages for 
Foreign Sale 


The Red Cross Furnishes an Idea 
in the Labels on the Condensed 
Milk Cans Now Going to Rus- 
sia—The Origin of Products 
May Very Well Be Emphasized 
Now 


ROPAGANDA, via the adver- 

tising value of the package— 
this is the latest wrinkle that has 
come out of the war conditions. 
The idea seems to be susceptible 
of translation from terms of pub- 
lic or national propaganda to the 
private uses of the advertiser. 
Eliot Wadsworth, of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, flashed a vision of 
the possibilities of the scheme in 
the address he made at the recent 
Editorial Conference of the Busi- 
ness Papers in Washington. Of 
course, he did not elaborate, if, 
indeed, he sensed the opportunity 
for the American advertiser. 


As evidence of the abiding * ith 
of the American Red Cross in the 
ability of Russia ultimately to 
“right herself,’ Mr. Wadsworth 
related that the big humanitarian 
organization is proceeding with 
the dispatch of needed food 
and medical supplies of various 
kinds. Especially is energy now 
being shown in the forwarding 
millions of cans of American 
densed milk designed to save 
lives of the babies of Russia 
Siberia. ; 

Just here crops out the pr: pa- 
ganda idea. Each can, as Mr. 
Wadsworth explained, -carrics a 
striking label or wrapper of spe- 
cial design and under the repre- 
sentation of the crossed flags of 
Russia and the United States an 
explanation that the milk is an 
American product furnished to the 
famished people of Russia as a 
gift from the citizens of the 
United States through the instru- 
mentality of the Red Cross. Mr. 
Wadsworth figures that these cans 
of milk, coming into cheerless 
homes where milk for the children 











Not a failing. 


We do. 


HAVANT 





TCU OO 
“Talking shop” is a virtue— 
Because most persons 


Talk most interestingly 
About their shop. 


WOODWARDS INCORPORATED | 
Merchandising Counsel | 
Advertising 
R. L. Wurtton, President | 
gto South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago E 
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“=f Star Copy Man 


se Wanted 


and 


0a For U.S. Government War Savings 
isa 

spe- 
ap The members of the New York Association of Ad- 
es an vertising Agencies have generously contributed to 
a the a fund to employ paid advertising writers to assist 
as a the advertising department of the National War 
Bes: Savings Committee of New York City. 

Mr. 
dhe We believe that this work should appeal to men 
ildren who are not in a position to give their services 


without salary but are anxious to serve their coun- 
try ina practical way This is a chance to perform 
a big patriotic service and at the same time be paid 
for your time. 


Full-page newspaper space is to be used in all of 
the leading New York and Brooklyn papers, and 
we want men who can make this space as nearly 
100 per cent effective as possible. 








lf this opportunity appeals to you, write (don’t 
call), giving full information regarding your ex- 
perience together with samples of your work to 





WW. B. RUTHRAUFF, Advertising Department, 


National War Savings Committee of New York 
City, 51 Chambers Street, New York City 


Uhis space contributed by Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

















— 
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has been unknown for weeks or 
months, will constitute what he 
terms “the best propaganda ever 
put over.” 

This revelation of one of the 
odd compensations for advertisers 
that are coming out of this dis- 
turbing and destructive war sug- 
gests the thought that it might be 
well for American advertisers 
whose products ure by any chance 
being sent abroad, to bestow more 
attention upon the advertising 
value of their packages under the 
present exceptional circumstances. 
Even the American manufacturers 
who have built up a considerable 
export trade have not always 
deemed it worth while to intro- 
duce special wrappers or labels 
for foreign shipments, and now 
we have a state of affairs where, 
owing to the requirements of the 
armed forces of Americans on 
foreign soil, numerous packaged 
commodities that were never here- 
tofore shipped overseas are going 
in quantity. 

It is enough to prompt special 
capitalization of the advertising 


value of the package that A 
can goods are to be introdu 
countless Europeans who 
from this chance acquain 
graduate to the status of p: 
nent customers. On top of 
however, is the even more 
consideration that just now 
is in a considerable portion « f 
Old World an admiration fc 
appreciation of American: 
things American such as has 
heretofore been known. The 
ent is pre-eminently a time 
foreign purchasers know 
source of American-made 
in no uncertain manner. 


Auto Dealer Rents New 
by + Month 


Any of the new cars in the s: 
of C. T. Silver, New York aut 
dealer, may now be _ rented 
month. Under the rental plan, 
cent of the car’s list price sec 
use for the first month, and th 
the rental price is $100 a montl 

If the lessee decides to purcha 
a few months’ use, the amount | 
rent may be applied on the 
price. The ultimate sale of the 
the lessees is, of course, the 
purpose of the rental scheme 














With The Girls’ 





Have you ever touched the boys’ 
Then you will know what to expect when 
you reach over 400,000 boys, 14 to 15 years 
old, through a paper they read with thorough 
enjoyment fifty-two weeks in the year. 


The Boys’ World 


(Established 1902) 


field ? 


Companion and Young 
People’s Weekly known collectively as 


‘Coox’s Ween. IrIo 


Comprising the largest juvenile circulation in the world 


David C. Cook Publishing Company 


Elgin, Illinois 
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INSERT FULL RAGS eS 


WAGNALLS 


BUNK ANG 


oe 


Britain’s Most Powerful Journal 


—and a cablegram 


[N a recent issue of “John Bull” the 

London Branch of the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company inserted a one-eighth page adver- 
tisement. A statement of the ordes 
obtained was sent to the New York Office, 
as is the practice in connection with all 
their British advertising. 

So much beyond expectations was the 
business secured.from this one small adver- 
tisement that on receipt of the statement, 
the New York Office sent the cable repro- 
duced above. Comment is needless. 

To American firms contemplating.an‘entry into the 
British market after the war I can supply some interesting 
facts and information. Wri 
Philib Emanuel, Advertisement Manager 


ODHAMS LIMITED 


85-94, Long Acre, London, W.C. 2, England 
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44 Years of 
Progress 


The Boston Globe was established in 
1872. In August, 1873, the present manage- 
ment assumed charge of the property. 


For the past 44 years the Globe has 
been one newspaper under the same man- 
agement, and its history, especially since 
1880, has been one of steady progress. 


With few exceptions, every year has 
shown a substantial gain in the total busi- 
ness of the Globe. The volume of the 
Globe’s business during 1917 was greater 
than that of any other year in the paper’s 
history. 

The Globe’s circulation since its establishment has shown 
constant gains. Its progress during the past few years lias 
been the most marked of any period in the paper’s history. 
The following figures explain themselves: 


Net paid circulation (all returns and free papers being deducted) 
DAILY SUNDAY 


December, 1917 . . 275,464 318,079 
December, 1914 . . 226,950 287,942 


Gain. 48,514 30,137 





i 
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Advertising 


liuring 1917 the total number of lines of all kinds of ad- 
vertising printed in the Boston papers was: 


GLOBE ... 9,015,984 Lines 
Leading the Post by... 561,738 Lines 
Leading the Herald by. . 2,699,784 Lines 
Leading the American by 3,183,234 Lines 


in considering the total volume of advertising printed in 
the various papers, it should be remembered that the Globe 
investigates financial offerings and during the year 1917 
refused many thousands of lines of advertising which ap- 
peared in the second and third papers. The Globe’s policy 
also is to reject objectionable advertising in other.lines of 
business. 


The Total Number of Want Adver- 
tisements Printed During 1917 Was: 


GLOBE - - - 512,652 


American 176,998—Post 95,418 
Herald 71,765 


Total lines of Automobile and Ac- 
cessory advertising printed in 1917: 


GLOBE - - 1,276, 548 


Post 945, et - 672, tg 
American 491,236 


lhrough years of depression, as well as of prosperity, 
the oston Globe has stood the Acid Test. It should al- 
wa\s be remembered that every week the Globe has 
se. ral thousand more individual advertisers than any 
oth. r Boston paper They use the Globe because of the 
fac: that it brings the most prompt and satisfactory results. 
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Do you give your Photo-Engraver 
detailed instructions concerning the 
technical handling of your work? 
Or do you consult with him—find out 
what he knows that you can use to 
advantage ? 


Glad to have you deal with us either 
way! In the one case we will give 
you just what you order; in the 
other our Twenty-eight Years’ 
Experience is at your service. 

Say which! 

H.A.Gatchel, President C.A. Stinson, Vice-President 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
Photo-Engravers 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 

















eAdvertising & Printing 
Salesman Wanted 


@A New York Advertising Agency with Agency 
Recognition and Operating its Own Printing Plant, 
has an Opening for an Experienced Salesman. 


@A Very Necessary Qualification is that the Man 
Must Control a Fair Amount of Business— Space, 
Service, Printing, or All Three. 

We are not Interested in Beginners or Theorists, 
but to the Right Man we can Offer the Backing of a 
Live Advertising Organization, and Splendid Modern 
Mechanical Facilities. Established Fourteen Years. 








Box 220, Printers’ Ink 
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Vis It Another Message to 


Garcia? 


ARMSTRONG PACKING Co., 
Datvas, TEXAS. 
yr of Printers’ INK: 
ferring to our friend Bates’ re- 
s in your recent issue regarding 
dvertising inserted in a former is- 
f Printers’ Ink wherein a rail- 
vice-president wanted an adver- 
assistant and specified that ap- 
ts should enclose their photo- 
showing said applicant with his 
s folded in a certain position be- 
his body. 
ter reading this advertisement the 
believes that the advertiser 
for these photographs in order 
st out the applicant’s obedience— 
e whether those applying would, 
in the face of this apparently ri- 
us requirement, comply with the 
st 
plicit obedience is a very valu- 
asset to a man in the army, in 
iding and in mercantile life. Im- 
obedience determines to a great 
e a man’s dependability. A man 
will obey orders, even when he 
not understand their necessity, 
rticularly desirable in a great rail- 
organization. 
writer has no interest in this 
other than that he believes he 
heen able to read between the lines 
is case. I should be interested 
snow whether many of the appli- 
s complied with this apparently 
ulous requirement, simply as a 
ter of advertising psychology. 
Paut C. GErirart. 


the War, Schools Himself 
for Business ° 


r of Printers’ Ink: 
fore coming to France, two years 
ago, I was engaged in advertising 
in Canada, latterly as a news- 
advertising solicitor. During the 
few months I have been in the for- 
te position to enjoy a_ certain 
int of reading time under condi- 
vastly different from the previous. 
ve read Printers’ INK regularly 
corresponded with one or two 
r business friends who have done 
to keep me posted in business ac- 
s. I want to supplement this 
g the winter with systematic read 
f what might be termed thorough 
rn business works, most suitable 
young business man whose ambi- 
rise through sales and advertising 
» general managership of the pro- 
n and marketing of a commodity. 
you suggest books that would 
such a course of reading? 
vould be a great help if you would 
publishers’ names and prices in 
of this kind there is a far of 
t helpless isolation in being so far 
from Canada and the States. 
thanks and food wishes, 
R. Satnty (Sgt.). 
Canadian Div, Training School, 
rance, 


INK 
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VISE VISE 


SIGNAL SIGNAL 


G fs mes raffco CO 


Vise Signals 


put new efficiency into any card in- 
lex or filing system. They simplify, 
classify, “prevent mistakes. Not a 
separate costly system but neat, 
inexpensive time savers which show 
you the exact data you want 
instantly. 


Come in two sizes as noted 
in cut 


Graffco Vise Signals are made in 12 
brightly enameled colors. They indicate 
as to credits, follow-ups, advertising and 
all business details. Send for samples. 


Used today by large and small 
firms and corporations, in- 
cluding 


Du Pont Powder Companies 
Larkin Soap Co. 

Alex. Hamilton Institute 

Lit Bros. (Large Dept. Store) 

General Electric Co. 

Asso. Charities of N. Y. 

Victor Talking Machine 
United States Government 
Western Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Co. 

American Express 

a kefeller Foundation 
Edison Co. of N. 
International Correspondence School 


VISE CLIPS 


will not tear or mutilate the 
paper—grip both ways—-and 
being made of steel, VISE 
CLIPS are durable and gi 
tone to your stationery. 
are the only fasteners with the 
double grip. Made in three 
sizes; cut shows Mediuin 

Remember—they hold every paper frm; 
they grip like a vise, yet any sheet is 
easily turned. 

They are necessary in every up-to-date 
office. Samples sent on request. 


GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
294 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. of Time-saving Office Devices 
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Over 100,000 Advertising Questions Answered 


Bin MAHIN’S 
Muli ADVERTISING 
mite ~=DATA BOOK 


Data Book 





ee 


Magazine, Newspaper, Class Publication 
rates, circulations, closing dates. Bill 
ee posting and street car data. Tables of 
» family incomes, wholesale and retail deal- 


ers, population, statistics of occupations, 
religions, foreign birth, color, etc., etc. 


Used and endorsed by prominent national 
advertisers. Fits vest pocket, bible paper, 
260 pages. 

CONTAINS THE FIVE FUNDA- 
MENTAL TESTS WHICH SHOULD 
BE APPLIED TO EVERY ADVER.- 
TISEMENT OR PIECE OF PRINTED 
MATTER. SEND NO MONEY. Simply 
request five days free trial and I will 
send book prepaid. You either return 
in five days or send me $2.00. Could I 
make a fairer offer? 


John Lee Mahin, 6 East 39th Street, New York 























HHH AHHH HAHAHAHAHAHA 
Always Good! 


The guest who patronizes The Hollenden regu- 
larly, soon discovers that the service is invariably 
excellent, the food always the choicest and the ap- 
pointments and facilities constantly kept up-to-date. 





The Hollenden maintains the highest standard,—not in 
+ ead but in every phase of its service; not at times, but 
always. This constant high-level is the result of a stability 
of organization and a maturity of service made possible by 
years of experience combined with the definite aim to 
satisfy the most discriminating taste. 


European Plan, with Bath:— 


For One Person $2.00 to $5.00 
For Two Persons $3.50 to $6.00 
With Twin Beds $4.00 to $6.00 


he 2 Hollenden, 


Clevel land d 


BS St aS et tt 
Bes te et a 
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‘our Hundred Thou- 
sind Workmen Wanted 
for Shipbuilding 


the Government Does Not 


lan to Dislocate Industries to | 
ret Them—Advertising Is Not | 


'lanned—Policy Will Be, Rath- 
r, to Choose Men Here and 
{here 


A SSURANCE has _ frequently 
£% come to Printers’ INK from 
sources of authority at Washing- 
ton to the effect that talk of “con- 

ipting” labor is all bosh, and 
that there is no scheme afoot to 
draft labor from the less essen- 
tial industries in order to man to 
capacity the more essential indus- 
trics and the plants engaged on 
Governmental war contracts. At 
the same time, the month of Jan- 
uary is to witness a definite move 
on the part of the Government to 
recruit an industrial army for 
war service. This first call is 
for men for shipyard work. 

In this impending drive to 
round up the artisans needed to 


construct our new fleet of mer- | 


chant ships (under the direction of 


the Shipping Board and Emer- | 


gency Fleet Corperation) is found 
probably, the germ of fact that in- 
spired a press dispatch that ap- 
peared in various newspapers un- 
der date of December 31, and 
that stated that the Government 
would campaign for 145,000 work- 
men. The chief inaccuracy about 
this story, oddly enough, was an 
understatement of fact. In reality 


the number of wage earners that | 
the Government has set out to en- 


ruil in order to carry out its elab- 


orate shipbuilding programme will | 


Ix close to 400,000 instead of 
145,000. 


he Assistant Secretary of the 
\ ited States Department of La- | 
!.-, who is in general charge of | 

activities in this field, has as- | 


ed Printers’ INK, however, 


‘ nothing will be done to lure | 


from places of employment 

ior to disturb industries by dis- 
rooting trained factory forces. 

he Department of Labor has 





Use Better Card Records 
They help you handle your busi- 
ness just as you did before the 
boys entered the service. 

Ask about our systems for keep- 


ing 
Rates Inquiries and Sales 
Publicity Records Purchase Orders 
Schedules Led 

Clippings Cuts 
Photos Contracts 
Jobs Stationery Records 
Check list and mail us this adver- 
tisement. 


144 St. Paul Se. 
Rochester N. Y. 


é Mre.Es. 


Branches or Agents in the principal 


cities. 














BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


—— 


*65 Cents Each—Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 
of ten copies each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 
securely fastened in the binder, by a very sim 
ple arrangement, and will open like @ book. 
with all inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 
Covered with strong black book cloth; lettered 
in gold. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - New York 
*Where two or more are ordered at the same 
time, the price is 35e. each, plus actual ship- 
ping costs, 
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We Want a Man 


for our Chicago plant to 
supervise the production 
of original drawings, 
plates and printing for 
work done on flat bed 
and McKee presses. Ap- 
plicant who has’ had 
actual experience in the 
supervision of the manu- 
facture of original color 
plates and in the produc- 
tion of color process 
printing naturally will be 
given preference for this 
job. State your qualifi- 
cations fully in your first 
letter, giving age, ex- 
perience and salary ex- 
pected. All replies will 
be treated in strict con- 
fidence. Address “J. T.,” 
Box 70, care Printers’ 
Ink, New York. 














About Me and What! Want 





I am 36 years of age, married, and have 
the railroad fare to any part of the con- 
tinental and contiguous United States. I 
am now on the editorial staff of a national 
class magazine. I have been in my present 
position three years. 

I have never been fired out of a position 
and there isn’t a black spot on my record. 
I have reason to believe that I am well-liked 
personally among men, and considered ‘‘a 
pretty good man’’ at my work—mentally and 
morally. 

I am not, strictly speaking, an educated 
man, but I have that invaluable faculty of 
“making good’’ at whatever task I tackle 
writing ads, selling white space, plain and 
fancy reporting, writing business or form 
letters, or writing editorials. 

Editing and make-up are my bright par- 
ticular features. 

I now earn about $5,000 annually; about 
65 per cent in salary and the remainder 
writing specials for other magazines. 

I am now working for an organization con- 
trolled by one crafty, scheming official whose 
private aims preclude my hoping to advance. 
This ringmaster takes all the glory and all 
the money. The more of the former I ob- 
tain for him, the more of the latter I want 
for myself. 

I think I may safely boast that I can stay 
in my present position almost indefinitely if 
I permit my sleek, oily chief to fetter my 
hopes, shackle my progress and kill my am- 
bition. 

I want a proposition from a real man with 
a real opportunity. I’ll go anywhere and 
work conscientiously for a future. 

Address ‘‘C. C.,’’ Box 71, care PRINTERS’ 
NK. 
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not decided at this writing tl 
any use whatever will be made 
advercising as a means of plac 
new names on Uncle Sam’s p: 
roll. If advertising is employ; 
to any extent it will be in 
form of Help Wanted liners. 

Instead of broadcast advert 5 
ing and publicity, the Departm: 
of Labor hopes to be able to mus 
ter the workmen needed by mea 
of a personal canvass to be mace 
by a comprehensive organizati 
of field workers and “traveling 
examiners” who will cover 1 
entire country and quietly esta!) 
lish direct contact with eligil 
workers. The plan has already 
been tried out successfully on 
small scale. Within the past 
couple of weeks one of thes 
traveling labor recruiters assen 
bled at short notice a group of 
dozen or so skilled men who were 
needed in a hurry to fill a gap in 
the factory organization at a plant 
engaged on important war work. 

Asked regarding the persistent 
rumors that labor will be diverted 
from the less essential industries 
to the plants engaged on military 
necessities, an official of the La- 
bor Department says: “If such a 
shift comes, it will be as the re- 
sult of a change of conditions in 
the industrial and commercial 
field rather than by reason of any 
persuasion on the part of this 
Department. We think it prob- 
able that if the war continues 
there will be, naturally, on the 
part of the American consuming 
public a gradually diminishing de- 
mand for certain articles. If that 
comes to pass, it is conceivable 
that the average manufacturer en- 
gaged in the production of such 
goods will, if he takes on no war 
contracts, find it advisable tem 
porarily to reduce his operatiig 
force. Men thus released will, if 
qualified, be sought by our trav- 
eling representatives as prospec 
for employment in shipyards or 
other plants in which the Gi 
ernment has an interest, but 
are not setting out to draft m:1 
ruthlessly and we intend that 
single firm or single indust’\ 
shall be unduly drawn upon so f.1 
as it is possible to avoid it.” 
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The Washington Times 


Will Increase 
Its Advertising Rates to 


14c tht FLAT 


Upon its change of ownership last summer, 
The Washington Times immediately be- 
came a member of the A. B. C.—has already 
doubled its circulation—and has recorded 
the following advertising gains: 


September 119,620 
October 168,201 
November 153,652 
December 214,633 


851,715 


One or two of these monthly gains have been 
first or second in gains recorded by all news- 
papers throughout the United States for that 
period. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE 
Editor and Owner 
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Registered U. S. Patent Office 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
Printers’ INK PuBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New Yorx 
City. ‘Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hili. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 

officers. 


Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 

Jackson Boulevard, Kirk Taytor, Manager. 

Telephones, Harrison 1707 & 1939. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutius Marnuews, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
OHN, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 

ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 

London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 
ETTLE, Manager. 

Paris Office: 10 Rue de la Victoire, Jean H. 

FuiGceras, Manager. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
three dollars a year, $1.50 for six months. Ten 
cents a copy. 

Foreign Postaze, two dollars per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, one dollar. 

Advertising rates: Page, $80; halfpage, $40; 
quarter page, $20; one inch, minimum $6.30 
Classified 45 cents a line—net. Minimum order 
$2.25. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor 








New York, JANuary 10, 1918 








Advertising 10 Pp past ‘ 
good many prod- 
— ~a ucts have been 


sold largely on 
Fashion distinctive style 
features. 


That a thing was fash- 
ionable or that it possessed exclu- 
sive points was often the only 
selling argument that such mer- 
chandise needed. Exclusiveness 
became such an apparent selling 
advantage that manufacturers in 
some lines vied with one another 
in trying to give their goods some 
little touch that would make them 
different. Generally these addi- 
tions were quite superfluous as 
far as the intrinsic value of the 
product was concerned. The ad- 
denda was purely a sales feature 
rather than a manufacturing re- 
quirement. 

The war,. however, bringing 
with it the necessity for economy 
in the use of materials is likely to 


INK 


force these trades to change tlie 
basis of their selling appeal. U :- 
necessary features in the prodict 
will have to be curtailed and prc })- 
ably eliminated entirely. Co i- 
petitive goods may be reduced :o 
practically a uniform appearan 
The number of models will ¢ 
greatly cut down and manuf: 
turers will no longer have a 
chance to advertise their indivi .|- 
uality in this way. 

Especially is this the situati n 
in the wearing apparel field. Te 
recommendations of the Commvr- 
cial Economy Board to the clot/i- 
ing manufacturers for the saving 
of yardage for the fall of 19/8 
are drastic. Even a partial ado»- 
tion of them will necessitate a 
practical abandonment of old se'l- 
ingmethods. Manufacturerscanno 
longer depend on style or on ex- 
clusive designs to sell their goods 
for them. They will have to use 
a more potent selling force, which 
means that they must advertis 

Since there will be few special 
features to make garments stand 
out and thus claim the attention 
of buyers, people will look for 
other signs of value in the mer- 
chandise. The trade-mark rath- 
er than the style of the product 
will become the chief sales argu- 
ment. Manufacturers in this field 
will have to pay more attention 
to building up trade-marks. They 
will have to advertise to win rec- 
ognition for their brands, and to 
give them a standing in public es 
teem. Advertising will do more 
than help the garment people to 
solve their war problems. It will 
standardize the business and make 
it less subject to the whims of 
Fashion, which at best is not a 
very dependable sales aid, because 
it causes an industry to suffer too 
many violent changes. 


For a generation 
advertising ma 
agers have hi 
fighting, oft 
unsuccessfully 
keep expenii 
tures for chi: 
itable causes out of the adveri:s- 
ing account. In so many differcut 
ways is the war burning the dri +s 


Taking 
Charity Out 
of the 
Advertising 
Account 
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ou of business practices that it is 
no’ surprising to find that it has, 
in irectly, helped in eliminating 
thi. old injustice to advertising. 

1 too many companies, it has 
ben the custom to chalk up 
ag.inst advertising all money that 
was spent for placating purposes. 
There have been two principal rea- 
sous for this. Usually such dona- 
tious were grudgingly given. The 
solicitation was looked on as a 
hold-up, and in striving to justify 
the forced expenditure it was 
charged to advertising, as though 
that would magically make it of 
some value. In other cases, the 
xecutives of a company did not 
feel they had the right to hand 
out the stockholders’ money to 
charity, unless they had some 
good excuse for their action. 
Tagging the expense as “advertis- 
ine” furnished the excuse. 

In normal times such contribu- 
tions were usually small, although 
in the aggregate they cut a sizable 
hole into the advertising appro- 
priation. But when the war came 


along and so many large calls 


were made on the charity and 
patriotism of business houses, the 
matter took on a new significance. 
It was readily seen that it would 
be grossly unfair to the advertis- 
ing account to charge it with the 
huse sums that have been given 
to war charities and to other 
worthy enterprises, such as the 
Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A,, 
which, of course, should not be 
associated with the idea of charity. 
‘cards of Directors, in examin- 
ing the by-laws of their companies, 
hay found that there was nothing 
in tiem forbidding the officers of 
a. neern from exercising their 
dis. etion in expending company 
y for war-time relief. Do- 
us have, therefore, been lib- 
er given, and the amounts 
che xed to overhead, which is the 
pro or place to list such expendi- 
tur The directors of other 
izations have made dona- 
in the aforementioned 
er and then have asked the 
iolders to pass a vote ratify- 
heir action and to give them 
rity to pursue a_ similar 

in the future. 


After all, whether in war or in 
peace, every business is obliged 
to give a certain amount of money 
to charity. This fact should be 
faced, and the expense recognized 
as legitimate. Trying to disguise 


it, by hiding it in the advertising 


account, is an ostrich policy. 


A Sane View In these days 
of What’s When the busi- 
ess pessimist is 

imine ~~" 


getting more of 
Business a hearing in 


some quarters than he is by right 
entitled to, it is refreshing to 
come across such a clear, candid, 
and healthily encouraging state- 
ment of the industrial and com- 
mercial outlook, as is contained 
in a little book just issued for 
general distribution by the Curtis 
Publishing Company, and_ en- 
titled “Business in 1918.” The 
company has carefully examined 
all the factors bearing on the 
probable volume of business dur- 
ing this year; and has come to 
the conclusion that there is no 
reason to believe there will not 
be a very large amount of manu- 
facture and sale of goods for 
private consumption during the 
next twelvemonth. 

Not only that, but the com- 
pany feels that a strong current 
of active business flowing through 
normal trade channels is a valua- 
ble and effective form of aid 
which business can lend to our 
Government; since it is from 
taxes on business done, and from 
loans made out of earnings by 
labor, that the Government must 
raise funds with which to pay for 
the war. 

The idea that the full capacity 
of our factories must be utilized 
for war production is not correct, 
the Curtis booklet reports. The 
amount of shipping tonnage avail- 
able indicates to us how much war 
material the Government can ship 
to the front during 1918; and 
“considering the vast factory ca- 
pacity of the country, it is evident 
that the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment for 1918 can absorb but 
a small percentage of the poten- 
tial output of our factories.” 

It is true, of course, that “in cer- 
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tain lines where Government 
needs are large and the Ameri- 
can factories have not been ex- 
tensively developed, as in certain 
lines of chemicals, and in the pro- 
duction of large steel units, Gov- 
ernment needs can virtually ab- 
sorb plant capacity—but for the 
production of smaller units, i. e., 
for pieces not larger than auto- 
mobile crank shafts, American 
factories can apparently supply all 
possible needs of the Government 
for 1918, and have the greater 
part of factory capacity left for 
other uses.” 

the greatest handicap to pro- 
duction ts the congestion of trans- 
portation, but the Curtis com- 
pany sees a steadily brightening 
horizon in this direction as the 
various measures for relief, in- 
cluding government 
begin to take effect. It is also 
true that the careful conserva- 
tion of fuel and raw materials is 
necessary; but the Government 
does not wish this to mean a 
reduction in the total amount of 
business. In some lines cutting 


off odd sizes, special models, and 
fancy specialties will be sufficient 
to make the wished-for saving of 


15 per cent of the coal used. 
Maintenance of the normal vol- 
ume of business is important from 
the Government’s point of view 
because “in most industrial op- 
erations, profits are in the last 25 
per cent of the business, and any 
serious curtailment of the busi- 
ness is likely to reduce it to a 
non-profit basis; and that in turn 
would be disastrous. Business 
must earn money to maintain the 
credit of the nation.” 

Labor conditions present a se 
rious, but not insuperable obsta- 
cle to the maintenance of produc- 
tion. Labor-saving devices; 
standardized methods; employ- 
ment of women, and encouraging 
labor to earn more money by in- 
creased production, will all aid 
in solving this problem. That 
there will be a market for the 
goods thus produced in large vol- 
ume, the company believes will 
undoubtedly be true if American 
business shows enough of “the 
will to win,” the faith and cour 


operation, - 


age to go ahead with the crea 
of merchandise . Retrenchn 
on the part of the salaried cla 
and the well-to-do will be c 
terbalanced by the swollen pi 
of the workingman, with the h 
est wages in history, and the p 
perity among farmers. 

3usiness will not and car 
be as usual; new conditions 
require new methods, and eve 
products; but with these thi 
taken into account, “never 
there so great an opportunity 
the manufacturer who can met 
present day needs to gain pernia- 
nent markets for himself; ne\er 
have conditions demanded of 
producers so much careful edu- 
cation of their patrons. The man 
who shirks his business and aban- 
dons his markets harms himself 
and tends to weaken the whule 
business fabric. The man who 
supports the policies of the Gov- 
ernment and maintains firmly his 
markets and his faith in the 
soundness of American business 
performs a patriotic service.” 

The same thought was expressed 
by President Wilson last weck, 
in his address to Congress recom- 
mending railroad legislation. After 
pointing out that we must bend 
every effort to mobilize the re- 
sources of the country for winning 
the war, he added: “But it is 
clearly in the public interest also 
that the ordinary activities and the 
normal industrial and commercial 
life of the country should be in- 
terfered with and dislocated as lit- 
tle as possible, and the public may 
rest assured that the interest and 
convenience of the private shipper 
will be as carefully served and 
safeguarded as it is possible to 
serve and safeguard it in the pres- 
ent extraordinary circumstance 


Blac! 


Leaves H. 
a | 
Company 

A. W. Newman, advertising man: 
of the H. Black Company, has left ' 
organization to become secretary of 
International Sign Company, also 
Cleveland. 


Newman 


McConnell & Fergusson, adverti 
agents of London, Ont., have op: 
an office in Montreal, with Lionel | 
nison in charge. 
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A National Glove Selling Event 


A New Plan of Advertising Which Enables Manufac- 
turer to Render 100% Efficient Co-operation 
to His Dealers 


Three years ago a new plan of glove 

adve tising was adopted. It was con- 
ceived with the idea of enabling a 
manufacturer to help all of his dealers 
ina Vig national way. 
Up to this time glove advertising 
in general had been of the usual form, 
there had been no definite organized 
drive on the part of either manufac- 
turer or dealer to realize on this par- 
ticular commodity at the seasonable 
time of the year. 

The thought was that if all dealers 
would band together and display their 
gloves in a prominent manner for a 
period of about ten days, and these 
displays were announced nationally to 
the public in the early Fall of the 
year, that it would enable the dealer 
to make a very profitable sale of 
gloves. 

The manufacturers road salesmen 
were called in, and a very definite 
program for inaugurating this national 
display was arranged. A campaign in 
national magazines was ‘arranged; 
paper advertisements, window 
y material, style booklets for the 

to use to tie up to the national 

cement, were prepared. 
stimulate interest amongst the 
dea cash prizes were announced 
for t+ best window displays. These 
prize. were generous and were pro- 
duct.e of exceptionally keen com- 
peti on among the dealers. 

plan of advertising has been 
mn forthe past three years. It 
a pronounced success; it is 
established event each Fall 
ousands of dealers throughout 

re country, 
loves thus advertised are Grin- 
ves, manufactured by Morri- 
ker Manufacturing Company, 
nell, lowa. Commenting upon 
‘ Styles Show Mr. B. J. Ricker, 
esident and General Manager, 

s, in part: 


new 


disp 





‘*National Fall Styles Show of Grin- 
nell Gloves has just closed. It is by 
far the most effective and successful 
campaign we have ever carried on 
with our dealers. 

‘The page in the Post was the 
most beautiful glove advertisement I 
have ever seen, and the tie-up between 
this national advertising and the 
dealers’ local announcements was re- 
markable. 


‘*The proof of the success of the cam- 
paign is the comment of our dealers. 
Many have written that they have sold 
more gloves in the last ten days than 
they did in six months previous. The 
photographs show wonderful ingenuity 
in window display. 

“The first mailing of the large cir- 
cular to one thousand brought back 
302 entries, and our first letter about 
local newspapers advertising brought 
in requests for fifty quarter- page 
electros. 

**The results of the entire campaign 
were so satisfactory that it has defin- 
itely established a new idea of the ad- 
vertising and selling of Grinnell 
Gloves, and we wish to express our 
appreciation of your efforts in promo- 
ting and merchandizing this plan.”’ 

The above plan and campaign are 
typical of Rankin Service. What we 
are doing for Grinnell Gloves, we also 
are doing for others. We believe you 
will be interested in seeing the mate- 
rial which made up this campaign, 
together with specimens of other cam- 
paigns we are handling. We will gladly 
send this to you upon your request. 


Wn. H.Rankin Company 


“Advertising based on knowledge 
that benefits the consumer” 


A WILLIAM H.RANKIN 
(9 &. President 
H.A.GROTH 


WILBUR D. NESBIT 4& 
lat. Vice-President (>) 
ROBT. EaiNewart SO 
Secretary- Treasurer 2nd. Vice-President 


104SoMichigan Ave. Chicago.- 25 East 26 St. NewYork. 


(Advertisement) 
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ALis% Influence Purehase 
of Material for concern 


by whom Employed. 


Almost 50% of Extension Magazine’s subscribers have some 
influence in determining the selection of various commodities for 
their employers. Our recent thoroughgoing subscription analysis 
proves this. A magazine possessing subscribers such as these, who 
are advised with and listened to before their employers make pur- 
chases of material, is certainly a magazine deserving of the advertiser's 
serious consideration. 


Each step in the climb to greatest reader responsiveness is an impor- 
tant step for every advertiser. To secure such a well-founded, certain 
entrance to big buyers’ favor as Extension Magazine thus can give is 
- assistance for less than which many an advertiser has spent a 
‘ortune. 


Exransion Mecezme 


“More than 200,000 subscribers, the cream of America’s 17,022,879 Catholics” 


GENERAL OFFICES 
223 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Advertising Offices 
Flatiron Building N. Y. City, N. Y. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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JANUARY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR JANUARY 
xclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Standard Size 

Agate 

Pages Lines 

Wor 17,284 
Harper's Magazine 15,735 
Review of Reviews 14,158 
Seribiier’ 11,867 
Atlantic 10,117 
Centu: 9,288 
Motic: 6,383 
Munsey’s 5,663 
St. N 4,581 
Wide 3,629 
Blue B pas tesa ida ss oan 3,119 
3,008 
1,990 
1,344 
1,136 


Popu ir 
Ainslee’s 
Smart 
Bookr 


Flat Size 
Columns 


Agate 
Lines 
18,116 
Metropolitan 18,114 
politan 14,812 
McClure’ 13,004 
Red Book 12,912 
Everybody’ 12,556 
Photoplay 10,565 
Hearst’ . 9,776 
Sunset 9,747 
Current 5,856 
Americ 5,751 
4,753 
4,669 


Ame 


Cosn 


30vs’ 


Boys’ 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
clusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 

Agate 

Lines 

53,941 

28,355 

28,319 

17,501 


Columns 
Vogue (2 issues).....%. 340 
Ladie,’ Home Journal.. 141 
Har BOLO. 65.60. 1S 
Good Housekeeping 
Wom..’s Home Compan’n 80 16,177 
Picts «1 Review 14,855 
Del to 12,657 
Wo: s 5 11,494 
Des 11,444 
Peo; ’s Home Journal.. 8,560 
Peop' ‘s Popular Monthly 43 8,240 
Holla !’s Magazine 7,459 
Mc's Magazine 7,434 


- Extension Magazine 20 


INK 147 


Agate 

Columns. Lines. 
6,680 

6,574 

6,165 

5,637 

2,859 


Mother’s Magazine 
Today’s Housewife 
Modern Priscilla 
Home Life 
Needlecraft 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Columns Lines 


Vanity Fair 
Popular Mechanics (pages) 125 
Country Life in America. 139 
Popular Science Monthly 
(pages) 
House and Garden 
Association Men 
Physical Culture (pages). 
Garden 
Travel 
Arts and Decoration..... 
Outer’s Book-Recreation. 
Field and Stream 
Theatre 
National Sportsman 
(pages) 
Outdoor Life 
Outing 42 
House Beautiful 37 
International Studio 37 
Illustrated World (pages) 21 


4,721 
3,320 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Columns Lines 
Canadian Courier (5 Dec. 
issues) 
Canadian 
MacLean’s 
Everywoman’s World.... 61 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 44 


20,371 
13,800 
13,743 
12,200 

9,856 


Home Journal. 69 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
DECEMBER WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Agate 

December 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 257 43,750 
Literary Digest -. 129 18,994 
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Columns. 


Town and Country 
Life 

Independent 

Collier’s 

Scientific 

Leslie’s 

Outlook ; 

Every Week 
Churchman 

Judge 

Christian Herald....... 
The Nation 

Youth’s Companion 
All-Story (pages) 
Associated Sunday Mags. 


December 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Town and Country 
Literary Digest........ 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Outlook 
Independent 
Life 
Illustrated Sunday 
Youth’s Companion 
Scientific American 
Churchman 
Christian Herald 
The Nation 
Every Week 
Judge ae 
All-Story (pages) 
Associated Sunday Mags. 


Mag. 


December 15-21 

Saturday Evening Post. 
Town and Country 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 

Leslie’s 

Scientific 

Independent 

Life 

Outlook 

The Nation 

Judge 

Christian 

Churchman 

Every Week 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
All-Story 
Youth’s 


(pages) 
Companion.... 


December 22-28 
Saturday Evening 
Literary 
Collier’s 
Independent 


Post. 


ee 


Agate 
Lines. 
18,045 
14,718 
12,211 
10,899 
6,714 
6,605 
6,424 
6,083 
4,601 
4,546 
3,710 
3,699 
3,135 
2,610 
1,848 


41,720 
29,086 
20,425 
11,951 
8,601 
5,255 
4,809 
3,858 
3,655 
3,397 
3,299 
3,276 
3,268 
3,158 
3,039 
2,365 
1,616 
1,580 


33,730 
15,020 
13,340 
12,253 
6,486 
6,023 
5,938 
3,514 
3,357 
3,311 
2,588 
2,322 
2,069 
1,693 
1,522 
1,056 
760 


11,954 
7,835 
7,426 
4,688 


INK 


Columns. 
Scientific American.... 22 
Outlook 26 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 19 
Leslie’s 
Life 
Youth’s Companion 
Judge 
The Nation 
Churchman 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Every Week 
All-Story (pages)...... 
Christian Herald 


December 29-31 
Literary Digest........ 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Judge 
Independent 
Scientific American 
Every Week 
Churchman 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
All-Story (pages) 


Totals for December 
Saturday Evening Post..... 
Literary Digest 

+tTown and Country 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Independent 

*Life 
Scientific 
*Outlook 
Every 
Judge 
Churchman 

*The. Nation 

*Christian Herald 

*Youth’s Companion 

fIllustrated Sunday Magazine 
All-Story 
Associated Sunday Magazines 
+ 3 issues. 
$ 2 
* 4 issues. 


issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVER?! 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ ow: 
advertising) 


Columns. | 
1. System 
2. Vanity 
3: Ladies’ 


PA oss teeusen ee 
Home Journal 141 
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87.755 Lines 


Increase 


for 1917 


National advertisers are showing a rapidly 
increasing appreciation of the unusual adver- 
tising value of The Outlook in war times. 











Intelligent people require immediate and 
accurate reviews of the great events 
which are making history. They are 
reading The Outlook more carefully 
and more generally than ever before. 


The Outlook occupies 
FIFTH PLACE 


in volume of advertising for 1917 among all 
weekly and monthly periodicals of general cir- 
culation, according to “ Printers’ Ink” figures 
‘exclusive of ‘Trade and Class publications). 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


Travers D. Carman, Advertising Manager 


381 Fourth Avenue 122 S. Michigan Boulevard 
lew York Chicago, Ill. 


— 
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Agate 
Lines. 
28,319 


Columns. 
. Harper’s Bazar 
. Popular Mechanics 
(pages) 
. Country Life in Amer. 
7. Popular Science Month- 
ly (pages) 
American 
. Metropolitan 
. Good Housekeeping... 
. World’s Work (pages) 
. House and Garden... 
. Association Men 
. Woman’s Home Comp. 
. Harper’s Mag. (pages) 
. Pictorial Review...... 74 
. Cosmopolitan 103 
. Review’ of Reviews 
(pages) 63 
. Canadian Home Journal 69 
. MacLean’s 98 
. McClure’s 76 
. Red Book 90 
. Delineator 63 
. Everybody’s 87 
World. 61 


Paper Pieeceiane Curtails British 
Advertising 


Curtailment of advertising space in 
British periodicals because of the paper 
shortage, is still the order of the day. 
News of the World, a Sunday news- 
paper, recently published the following 
note: 

“To our readers—The Government 
having stil} further restricted the import 
of pulp and paper to conserve tonnage 
for the maintenance of our food sup- 
plies and the successful prosecution of 
the. war, we have decided to reduce the 
size of the News of the World. 

“In order that our readers shall have 
precisely the same amount of reading 
matter as before, we shall sacrifice prac- 
tically the whole of our advertisement 
revenue and continue to publish the 
news of the world without restriction 
or limitation. 

“We apologize to advertisers for the 
loss and disappointment which this pol- 
icy must entail, but we feel sure that 
they will cheerfully assist us to carry 
out a policy of economy, which has only 
one triumphant object in view.” 


The agile Honor Roll 


28,067 
23,365 


20,871 
18,116 
18,114 
17,501 
17,284 
17,186 
16,632 
16,177 
15,735 
14,855 
14,812 


14,158 
13,800 
13,743 
13,004 
12,912 
12,657 
12,556 


. Everywoman’s 12,200 


K. MCCANN COMPANY. 
Semee ‘ha Bundy, Field Artillery. 


PHILIP KOBBE COMPANY, INC. 

L. Grahm, 2nd Lieut., Engineers’ 

Corps, U. S. A., Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan. 


LEHMAIER & LIT . 
J. E. Lit, Sergt., Ordnance Div., 
Spartanburg, . A od 


Harold Finestone, Aviation Corps. 


INK 


_H. WALTON HEEGSTRA, INC, 
C. E. Austin (service manager), Ayj. 
ation Corps, Champaign, III. 


PARKS & WEISS 
P. Bertram Friedman, 
listed Reserve Corps, 
Wrightstown, N. J. 


Sign En 
Camp Dix, 


FAIRCHILD COMPANY 
Montgomery L. Hart, Lieut Ord: ance 
Dept., U. S. R., Germantown, Pa. 


EL PASO, TEX., “‘HERALD’’ 
H. D. Slater (president and e:!'tor), 
Capt., U. S. RB. 


HUGH C, MAC LEAN PUB. COMPaNY 
_C. H, Yalden, 71st Battery, C, 
Exhibition Camp, Toronto. 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPA 

H. M. Appel (sales and advertising 

manager), Lieut. Field Artillery, Fort 
Sheridan Association, Paris, France. 


_ SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPAN\ 
_G. W. Jaap (asst. adv. mgr.), Camp 
Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. 


WARNER BROTHERS CO 
John Carleton Sterling, 1st 
Gun Div. 
ton, D. C¢ 


Lieut., 


of Ordnance Dept., Washing 


Saves Wool by Increasing Life 
of Swatches 


The Royal Tailors, Chicago, have an- 
nounced a new method of sampling 
fabrics for the wholesale tailoring trade, 
which they say will conserve a vast 
quantity of wool, hitherte cut up into 
superfluous swatches—wool which 
now be divertei to the needs 7 
navy and army. ‘The plan is described 
as follows: 

“Staples and standardized fabrics, 
that retain their selling effectiveness 
from year to year, will be allowed to do 
two season’s service for one samipling 
—i. e., a spring weight will serve for 
two spring seasons; a heavy weight for 
two heavy-weight seasons. 

“The new line will be confined 
to the distinct noveltjes of the season 

It is stated that the new plan cuts 
off 70 per cent of the weight, and the 
company predicts that the adv: tages 
of the idea are such that it will soon 
be in general adoption. 

“The old style, cloth-wasting, costly 
outfit is destined to go,” it stated in its 
trade announcements of the new plan 


B. L. T’s. Hymn of Hite 


My Tuesdays are meatless, 
My Wednesdays wheatless, 
I’m getting more eatless each d: 
My house it is heatless, 
My bed it is sheetless- 
They’ve gone to the Y. M. ¢ 


solely 


The barrooms are freatless, 
My coffee is sweetless, 
Zach day I get poorer and wise 
My stockings are feetless, 
My trousers are: -seatless— Pr 
Je-roosh, how I hate_the damn !.aiser 
“B, L. T.” in Chicago Tri’ ine. 
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<INTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
JANUARY ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Revie 

Metro 

Cosm¢ 

World’: 

Harpe: 

McC 

Ameri 

Scrib: 

Sunset 

Hearst 

Every! 

Centui 

Atlant 

Red 

Amer 

Muns¢ } 
Currei Opinion 
Boys’ Magazine 


4,004 





216,080 228,863 221,199 
i Changed from standard to flat size. 


197,368 


Total 

77,463 
74,858 
74,750 
72,278 
60,479 


30,328 
25,932 
24,515 
22,477 
21,864 
19,451 
13,596 


863,510 


* Dec. 1916 and Jan. 1917 issues combined ee cats in Dec. 1917 total. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZIN 
Vogue (2 issues) 53,941 ee 62,829 
Harper s 4 28,3 25,822 
Good Housekeeping............ 5 i 12,355 
- Ladies’ Home Journal 355 k 12,680 
- Life Woman's Home Companion 
Pictorial i 
Delineator 
Woman's 
ive an 
: Design 
mn pling ; 
trade, People” 


Lieut, 
ishing 


vast Modern Priscilla 
ip into Mother's Magazine 
h may McCall Magazine vt 5/179 
of the 7 eel 


44,498 
15,624 
14,490 
12,022 

9,788 


234,561 
106,863 
75,314 





ovribed 223,582 240,207 188,011 
i Changed from standard to flat size. 

rab ribe, CLASS MAGAZINES 

‘veness ten $38,57 34,77: 33,026 

1 0 it anit 

Ldise Mechanics a ertare sie a Gas G5 

Life in America 

Science Monthly 

d Garden 


Stream 
World 
7,907 
. S.d72 5,841 
nal § : 5,766 4,926 
SEAMEN siaseiece av svora quer 5,562 5,685 5,744 
vy plan ieee a 
222,348 246, 060 209,010 
| from standard ~ flat size. 
ate WEEKLIES aa December Issues) 
: : 19 915 
tur Evening Post......... isi, 598 120,835 71,961 
Miterary Digeaty.. ces 644-c0 e909 « 92:554 82,175 
Towr Country 
Leslie 
if 31,485 
Scient #18,452 
Outlo 24,248 
18,902 


468,572 444,681 338 868 


1,130,582 1,159,811 957,088 


154,122 


25,970 


162,834 


1914 


15,624 


256,546 
~770, 870 


805,922 


132,348 


24,275 
22,451 
22,297 


840,252 


410,040 


58,0 084 
1,508,667 
4,018,351 
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" bia alas eo 
A Soldier’s Opinion of Some 
r x 
War Copy 
INFANTRY SECTION 
A. E. F. PAR B. C. M. 
PARIS, FRANCE 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

Doggone it, man, I’m sore! So riled 
in fact that momentarily I have laid 
aside the pursuits of war and Boche to 
tell you 0 it. 

The last numbers of the Saturday 
Evening Post to reach us started the 
trouble. Why on earth do national ad 
vertisers insist in filling high-price 
space with drool and ridiculous pictures 
of “the boys over there’’? 

I know I’m taking an 
tage of you when I put the 
to you. Why should you be held to 
blame? But if you knew how amusing 

is to us “over here’ you might tip 
off some of the responsible, I nearly 
wrote guilty, ones. 

Take, for instance, a big advertise- 
ment with an illustration of an impos- 
sible machine gun, with the feeders on 
the wrong side and a suicide emplace 
ment. I mention this because I’m a 
machine-gun officer. But that’s only 
one instance. 

Details in a are frequently 
wrong—'way off. Not long ago I saw a 
color illustration in one of ou big 
weeklies of an artillery officer with the 
red cord of a private on his hat. 

Then the photo models! Well, 
pose the right sort really are in 
now, and too busy to 

If the military note is 


unfair advan- 
thing up 


I sup- 
khaki 
pe se. 


going to be 


INK 


the dominant theme of our copy-» riters 
and illustrators, why not forget t 
sical comedy stuff and come d 
earth? Otherwise the boomerang from 
the boys here to the consumer~ back 
home is apt to put a dent in t!« pro 
ducing power ot some of the tr ilitary 
[Opy. 
RayMOoND WEL 
ad it, inf, U.S 


Small ‘Town Merchants !’roftt 
by Curtailed Train Serv ice 
campaigns 11 the 
throughou: — the 
stimulated the 


“Trade 


at Home” 
smaller i 


communities 
country have been 
curtailed train service, says the /Val! 
Strect Journal. There are many ‘owns 
within a short train ride of a large city, 
such as New York, Albany, Bosto::. etc., 
the shoppers of which have alway~ gone 
to the big center to do their luying. 
Decreased train service and_ passenger 
fare taxes have discouraged this ‘ravel, 
and the local shop- keeper is reaping the 
harvest. The cz ampaigns to “Patronize 
Home Industries” have received a tre 
mendous impetus.—Men’s Wear. 


With King & Appelbaum, 
York 


S. A. Rybeck, who has been in th 
advertising department of Gimbel Broth- 
ers, New York, has been made adver 
tising director of King & Applebaum 
of that city, makers of “Virginia are” 
dresses. 


N ew 





\ NEVER THOUGHT OF THAT 


——_————~. ee 
THERE'S ALWAYS \ 1 NEVER 
& BUNCH OF KANE ROOM 
PAPERS sceTTERED TO bo ANY 
ALL over “Y WORK 
coma 


Instant 


DESK FILE 


keeps the papers on all pend 
matters in compact, conve! a 
form—instantly accessible, inde. 
A to Z in the case of No. 1' 

to 31 in No. 11; and with « 
loid-covered removable index 

for special classification in N 





WHY DON’T 
You Ger 4 
WORN DESK FILE ~ 


BD, | 
Yf 





ZL 
Ue 





The pocket pages hold paper 
curely but without gripping. 

No. 10, $2.25, has 28 p 
pages; No. 11, $2.50, has 32 
No. 9, $2. 00, has 16, Over-all 
10% 2 inches. Many other st 
all sizes, in free catalog. Ask your 
dealer or send coupon, 





W. C. Horn, Bros, & Co., (Est. 1846) 
not satisfactory. I enclose $ (Pr 
Name 


Address 





Liseme a eeeenae mwmweemenad 


541-547 Pearl St, W. Y. Ci 
@ Please send me Desk File, No. 9, 10, 11, (cross out any not wanted), 
| with the understanding that same may be returned within 10 days if 





tay 





AY FREE TRIAL 
OUR RISK 
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Biggest Gains in Philadelphia 


for December 


é<Bress| EVENING TELEGRAPH 


nade a greater gain in Display made a greater gain in Display 
lvertising during the month of Advertising during the month of 
cember than any other Phila- December than any other Philadel- 
phia newspaper, printing phia evening newspaper, printing 


106,465 More 67.964 More 
Agate Lines Agate Lines 


Display Advertising during of Display Advertising during 
lecember, 1917, than during the December, 1917, than during the 
ie month of 1916. same month of 1916. 
The gain of ‘‘The Press” was The gain of “The Evening 
reater than the gains of any two | Telegraph’? was greater than the 
ier Philadelphia morning news- | gain of the other Philadelphia 
pers combined. | evening newspapers combined. 





GILMAN & NICOLL 
1103 World Building, New York 
1030 Tribune Building, Chicago 
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INOXKEI SAN aN Res 

Tf 

Y\ ed Vp SS/ |? 
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Mail your cuts or samples right with 


your letter or invoice, under one cover. 


Do away with delays, misunderstandings and 
oftimes loss of business, by using the 


U i" S 
Beep 
uw 





VAIN \ SAMPLE 
\ INSIDE 


The TWOIN ONE Envelope Bag is a canvas 

bag made in all sizes with an envelope firmly 

attached. The postage rate is the same as on 

the separate pieces. Both will be carried as 

first class mail. 
1 Write today for samples and our book, ‘‘‘You will find 
: enclosed’ vs. ‘Under separate cover’’’. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


625 South 4th St., . - St. Louis, Mo» 
Se a 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HERE was a blue-pencil mark 

about half-way down the let- 
ter sheet lying on the desk of the 
president. Said he to the secre- 
tary of the company, who had 
stepped in: “Who wrote this let- 
ter?” 

“Blank (the advertising mana- 
ger) wrote the first draft. Some- 
how, I didn’t like it, nor did Wil- 
kins (the treasurer), so using 
Blank’s ideas in part, I wrote a 
letter along different lines. Then 
Blank said he could stand for 
part of my composition, but not 
for the other part, so he rewrote 
the portion of my letter that he 
didn’t like, and we joined the 
two parts.” 

“This is ‘the joint, isn’t it?” 
asked the president, putting his 
finger on the blue mark. 

It was. 

“T thought so,” added the chief 
executive, “because the two styles 
don’t mix any better than oil and 
water. It occurs to me _ that 
while it may be all right for the 
different people around our office 
to offer suggestions on a letter 
and criticisms on a first draft, 
some one of you ought to write 
the letter in his own style. Ev- 
ery one of us around here could 
write a letter intended to convey 
the same idea to the trade, and 
every mother’s son of us would 
have a somewhat different way 
of expressing the idea—according 
to his individuality. I believe in 
individuality. Let’s not kill it by 
trying to mix up three or four 
unmixable individualities in one 
job.” 

a 

The Schoolmaster heard the 
other day of a new kind of ad- 
vertising conference that. would 
probably be welcomed by many 
advertising men. 

It was the annual meeting of 
the board of directors of an in- 
dustrial manufacturing concern, 
and the question before the board 
was the amount of the advertising 


appropriation for the year | /18, 
One member of the board vas 
emphatic in his idea that very lit- 
tle advertising should be don: a 
the present time. Another m m- 
ber held the exact opposite vi-w: 
“Right now,” said he, “when «th- 
ers are fearful is the time to hit 
hard.” The president and ger: ral 
manager—one and the same per- 
son—purposely kept out of the 
discussion for a while. He lei the 
argument run over the various 
phases of the firm’s adverti-ing. 
One director voiced his belief that 
an expensive novelty was about 
the only kind of advertising that 
counted for anything. “Tut, tut,” 
argued another, explaining that if 
enough of such novelties were 
bought to cover anything like a 
complete list of customers and 
prospectives the cost would be ex- 
orbitant. 

Even on such a simple matter 
as vest-pocket memoranda books 
there was disagreement — one 
group thinking an expensive book 
should be used, while other di- 
rectors thought a low-priced book 
distributed in large quantities was 
decidedly the better plan. Also, 
on the house-organ and the ycar- 
ly calendar opinions were about 
equally divided. And when it 
came to publications, street cars, 
outdoor advertising, theatre pro- 
grammes, etc., the discussions be- 
came ludicrous, and the president 
leaned back and laughed heartily 
“Gentlemen,” ‘said he, “you see 
how impossible it is for us here 
to settle on an advertising 
gramme, when we differ ni 
rially on almost every detail. 
Therefore, all I want you to do 
is just to vote favorably for the 
same appropriation we put a ide 
last year. Just leave the de ails 
to me and to the head of the ad- 
vertising department. and we vill 
hold the manager of the dey irt- 
ment responsible for result:’ 

The meeting adjourned. 

* ok Ok 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and G 


' akers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, iesheling Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and ae gm of Advertising Plates in 
\-] or 
REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 


























&feElectrical The Electrical Experimenter 
Experimenter’ | sesoi? i G2 year, cusisslation of 





electrical periodical printed _in the United 
States and abroad. It caters to young men 
and grown-ups with. hobbies, who can afford 
to spend money. An ideal publication for all 
electrical and mechanical advertising’ as well 
as instruction. 

The December issue carried 8,311 lines of 
paid advertising. Over 200 papers and period- 
cals quoted from the columns of THE ELEC- 
TRICAL EXPERIMENTER last month. 
Send for circulation statement and rates. 


aij | Experimenter Publishing Company 
se tN SRE 260 Fulton St., New York City, 


Be Alive 


To the possibilities of ‘Newspaper Classified Advertising” done in 
anational way. Results are instantaneous and most economical. 


Sf, * RB 
plies to ads are more crmceunan Bg gen 
able now. In- NEWYORK CHICAGO 


ed | tape 18 702 WorldBuilding 1120 Lytton Building 
ig idle curiosity. Tel. Beekman 2252 Tel. Harrison 5508 
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TALK 


+ sound business counsel win Heegstra 





BIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Sometime ago the Cincinnati 
Economy Drug Company, in pass- 
ing out house news to its custom- 
ers, announced briefly that its 
price clerk was to be married. The 
dealers were told how faithful he 
had been in his work and how ac- 
curate he had been in pricing their 
orders. That is just a neat little 
way that the company had of ex- 
tending its best wishes to him. 
That was its sole purpose. Surely 
it did not expect its customers to 
take any action on the matter. 
But they did. Small contributions 
began coming in from dealers. 
They asked the company to buy 
some little gift for the groom-to- 
be. In all over fifty dollars was 
received. 

The incident furnishes us with 
an unusually interesting sidelight 
on how the dealer should be ap- 
pealed to. 
announcement was not intended 
as an appeal, it nevertheless struck 
a chord of surprising responsive- 
ness. And the explanation is sim- 
ple. After all, when we get down 


While this marriage’ 


INK 


to the fundamentals, the w<» to 
appeal to the retailer is to ri cog. 
nize that he is a human bh ing. 
That he is a person of flesh and 
blood is frequently overlook« 

x Ok Ok 


Indeed, very much human i. the 
dealer. That fact was brought 
out unmistakably in the illun 
ing article by J. R. Spragi 
jeweler, of San Antonio, T\ xa: 
which appeared in PRINTERS’ [Nx 
a few weeks ago. The Sci. ol- 
master happens to know that Mr. 
Sprague’s views have caised 
quite a few manufacturers to set 
a new appraisal on the hunan 
qualities of the retailer. Onc of 
the letters which this Texan mer- 
chant received illustrates this. It 
was written by M. C. Rider, sales 
manager of T. A. Willson & Co., 
Inc., manufacturers of goggles, of 
Reading, Pa. 

“We have read with more than 
the usual degree of interest your 
article in the November 8th issue 
of Printers’ INK,” wrote Mr. 
Rider. 





Erasures don’t spoil 
PARSONS finish 


—because into the making 
and surfacing of PARSONS 
PAPERS goes all the skill 
and knowledge born of 64 
years devoted to manufac- 
turing high-grade business 
papers exclusively. 

Parsons Paper Company 

Holyoke, Mass. 


Makers of Fine Writing Papers 
Since 1858 


PARSONS: 
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SIGMUND LOEWITH } 
SUPERIOR COURT, 


CONNECTICUT PRESS, INC. t PAIRFIELD COUNTY. 
N MATTER OF RECEIVER) J 
RECEIVER’S SALE OF PROPERTY OF THE CONNECTICUT 
Pee INCORPORATED UNDER ORDER OF THE SUPERIOR 
)URT. 
er order of the Superior Court for Fairfield County, State of Connecticut, 
eiver of The Connecticut Press, Incorporated, will on January 15th, 1918, 
o’clock in the forenoon at 45 Golden Hill Street, in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
sell a! the property of The Connecticut Press, Incorporated, a printing establish- 
ment, except certain property covered by a mortgage which will be sold at the 
same time by the representative of the mortgagee, said mortgage having been 
forec\osed. The property to be sold by the mortgagee and by the receiver consists 
of a printing establishment including printing presses, type, tools, machinery of 
all ki 
isa § 


is, stock and contracts on hand and all property belonging to the plant which 
ing concern, except book accounts, with the understanding that the receiver 


reserves the right to reject any or all bids, and that the sale is subject to the 
appr 
a 


al of the Superior Court. ; 
Address all inquiries about sale to L. B. Powe, care of Connecticut National 
Bank. Bridgeport, Conn., or to James A. Marr, his Attorney, Bridgeport, Conn. 


FORECLOSURE SALE 
January 15, 1918 Printing Presses, etc. 


The Undersigned, by order of the Superior Court for 
Fairfield County in the action of 


The Bridgeport Trust Co., Trustee vs. Connecticut Press, Inc. 


Dated October 19, 1917, will sell at public auction AT THE OFFICES OF THE 
CONNECTICUT PRESS, INC., 45 GOLDEN HILL STREET, BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN., at 10a.m., JANUARY 15, 1918, the following property: 





OFFICE 


| office furniture and fixtures, ex- 
ing one desk and one chair, one 
, machine and one typewriter. 


COMPOSING ROOM 

half of the linotype metal and 
-half of the type and all of the cabi- 
xcept two new cabinets, cases and 
cases, except one metal furniture 
and one rule case; 
g furnace, lead cutters, mitering 
ie, one Washington hand press, 
uble-deck linotype machine and 
ent, one plate-shaving machine, 
rcular saw, four Bates numbering 
es, imposing stones, brass and 
alleys, composing sticks, wood 
cases and otherwise. 


PRESS ROOM 

twenty horsepower motor, one 
half front del. Whitlock press, 
1x47 back del. Whitlock press, 
’8half drum Whitlock pony press, 
‘0. 7 Optimus press 40x55, one 
Optimus press 36x52, one 34x47 
hitlock press, one 12x18 Golding 
two 10x15 Golding jobbers, one 
Gordon jobber, one grindstone, 
t of shafting, press rollers, half- 
‘ls, cabinets, work tables. 


BINDERY 
» 26” signature folder, one 38x50 
folder, one 22x28 Dexter point 
one 25x38 Dexter point folder, 
stitchers, one 30” Tatum _ power 
one 30” Stimpson perforator, 
ower sewing machine (Singer), 


iron beds,._ 


one slot perforator, one Hickok rul- 
ing machine, three Champion cutters, 
one numbering machine, one_ paging 
machine, one large and one small stand- 
ing press, one letter press, one backer, 
one stamping press, one 30” board 
shears, two punches, six sewing frames, 
one two horsepower motor, one 19” cut- 
ter, racks, tables, ladders, benches, per- 
forator guides, hack saws, cutting sticks. 


GENERAL 


One steam-heating plant, electric wir- 
ing for lighting and power, one Little 
Giant paper press, clocks, scales, lad- 
ders, lamps, racks, cans, tools, filling 
boxes, shafting. 

Ten per cent of accepted bid must 
be paid at time of sale in cash, bank 
draft or certified check, balance upon 
approval of sale by the Superior Court, 
subject to which approval sale will be 
made. 

Right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. 

Delivery will be made on the prem- 
ises upon payment in full. 

It is expected that the Receiver of 
the Connecticut Press, Inc., will sell 
other property of that corporation at 
the same time and place and that ar- 
rangements can be made to receive lump 
sum bids covering that property and 
the mortgaged property above described, 
but in default of such arrangements the 
mortgaged property will nevertheless be 
sold as above stated. 


D. FAIRCHILD WHEELER. 
875 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The American 


Photographic Dealer 


30 Church St. New York 
DOMINANCE: The only trade paper in 


its fleld. 

CONFIDENCE: Official Organ American 
Photographic Dealers’ Association. An 
unexploited field of live dealers seeking 
profitable regular and side lines. Would 
your product sell to their able-to-buy 
patrons? These dealers wish to know. 


CAPITAL SUPPLIED 
FOR REORGANIZATION 


I am looking for a clean-cut proposition 
that requires new capital. Product or 
line must be of proved merit for which 
proved demand exists. Send compre- 
hensive outline of whole proposition 
with estimated amount needed in reor- 
ganization. Strict confidence assured. 
Address “Financier,’’ 401 Kesner Bldg., 
Chicago. 





Poster Designer 


Not a mere artist, but a man of ideas, 
education and experience in _ poster 
publicity; one who can deliver that 
message for you in simplicity of color, 
design and copy; desires to connect 
with a firm who can use a high-class 
man and is willing to pay. 

**D.D.,’’ Box 72, care of Printers’ Ink. 





I'll Pay Cash 
For Adv. Agency 


with magazine or newspaper accounts; 
or give man who controls business in- 
terest in agency without putting in 
cash. For confidential interview, ad- 
dress “B. B.,’? Box 68, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





Liven Your Printing! 


SELLING AID CUTS insure better 

returns — high-class artwork at 

cost of plates only. Attractive, dig- 

aowA nified illustrations for putting more 

Oo pull in house organs,sales bulletins, 

ginger talks, enclosures, folders, let- 

ters, postcards, circulars, dealer helps. Send 25¢ 

today forcut book and thirty-two free plans for 

using cuts — rebated on first order. 

Selling Aid, 609 S. Clark 8t., Chicago. 


Use Lantern Slides for 


Trade Mark) ee 
— wap Advertising 


They are like business 
cards. They suggest the 
company and its goods. 
The screen is the ad 
vertising medium. Unique 
ides add punch to any 
display. Write to us. 


UNIQUE SLIDE £0. 
717 Seventh Av.,N.Y.C ity 


fi ¥ 





“As a rule we try to find time 
to read everything in each ssue 
of that publication. Our opy 
goes first to the president who 
dog-ears the pages of interc-t to 
him and then passes it alon: for 
our edification. 

“The particular issue in qué -tion 
came in not only dog-eared but 
with a pencil notice to the « fect 
that there was good stuff on age 

“It interested us particu arly 
because our dealings with th. re- 
tail trade are carried on s. lely 
through jobbers and, in coninon 
with other manufacturers op rat- 
ing under such a policy, we ac at 
times prone to forget tha‘ the 
dealer is a real live human being 
and, after all, our best friend, and 
that we should look to him for 
many of the whys and where ores 
governing the increases or de- 
creases in our sales.” 

That is it exactly. Too many 
appeals are made to the dealer's 
head. One of the roads to his 
purse, as the above Cincinnati 
story shows, is through his heart. 
Every good salesman knows this, 
and advertising men are not slow 
in finding it out. 

Ne pride ourselves on being in- 
tellectual beings, but when you get 
right down to bed rock, you'll find 
that we are swayed by our emo- 
tions. It is comparatively easy to 
get a man’s intellectual assent to 
a proposition. Getting him to act 
is the trick. Usually action is im- 
pelled by the emotions. To be 
able to arouse emotional interest 
in a subject is the secret of power. 
It is the way to influence people, 
whether in selling them goods, 
making them ‘fight or in getting 
them to pray. 

* = 


He was rather seedy looking, 
and the papers that he took ou: of 


his pocket were consider bly 
soiled. He was organizing a :ew 
company, he explained, that would 
market a breakfast food t 
known as the George Was! 
ton Husks, and he was prep 

to let a few people have a | 
stock at a very, very low fig 
He would even hold the stock ‘or 
them on a small deposit. 





ou 
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“Tl; busy this morning,” said 
the « ice man, holding out a coin. 
Just ake this and run along.” 

the promoter reached the 
door he turned. “Maybe you 
woul | like to know why we are 
goin: to call our product George 
Was!ington Husks?” 

“T'\| bite,” replied the one who 
had «arted forever with the coin. 

“B. cause it will be the fodder of 
our country.” 

* * 

It -cems to be an annual event 
for -ome one in the advertising 
business to look solemn and say: 
“What a mysterious business we 
are in. We don’t know anything 
about it. Is it not high time that 
a few of us got together in a 
quiet corner for a few months and 
decided just what advertising is 
anyhow, so that we might en- 
lighten the world on that point?” 
In the meantime, improvement is 
proceeding merrily in advertising 
just as in other lines of human 
effort 
Bean Growers Have 

Association 

Twenty-five of the largest bean grow- 
eras of California met at Sacramento 
last month to make final arrangements 
for the organization of the Central Cali- 
fornia Bean Growers’ Association which 
will represent a yearly crop output of 
more than $10,000,000. The organizers 
harvested bean crops this year valued 
at vroximately $3,000,000. ‘ 

A ice of two cents for each one hun- 
Ire sunds of beans produced in 1917 
will collected from those joining the 
asso tion, 

‘ object of the association is to 

better marketing conditions; 
loan money to small growers to 
n in harvesting their first crops. 
hject of trade-mark and adver- 
s not been brought up. 


Now 


Th: ‘t Stamps Given as “Tips” 


d York waiters are getting thrift 


stat “tips,” and persons interested 
in ‘sale are endeavoring to make 
the tice general. 








oy W. JoHNSON 


~ade Marks : Trade Names 
e Protection of Good Will 


Mutual Life Building 
32 a Street 
New York 
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€RKICAN 
SC 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—i00% mail 
subscription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAJN OFFICE: 


RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureaw of Circulations 


_PRINTING 


ADE SQUATELY equipped to han- 
dle your PrinTING and BinpvING 
in an effective style and with dispatch. 
Our ideal plant controls the situation. 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Ave. New York City 



































HOUSEWIVES rade Journal 
MAGAZINE ——%& io 


Edited by Mrs. Julian Heath 
President National Housewives League 
Page 429 Lines, $195.00. Line Rate, 50ce. 
50, 600 guaranteed average monthly circulation 
with Cash Rebale. Subscription $2.00 a year 
Wm.H. Hogg, Adv. Mgr. 25 W.45St.N.Y. 

le and Freer Metz B. Hayes 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 44 Bromfield St. 
Chicago Boston 








INDESTRUCTIBLE 
ADVERTISING 


If you have 
a trade 
mark, ask 
us about 
prices on 
Papier 
Mache Re- 
productions. 


Old King 


Cole Papier 
Mache Co., 


Canton, O. 
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Classified Advertisements 





for each insertion. 
twenty-five cents. 
preceding date of issue. 








Classified advertisements in ‘PRINTERS’ 
No order accepted 
Cash must accompany order. 


Ink” cost forty-five cents a lir 
for less than two dollars a 
Forms close Monda 











HELP WANTED 





SALESMAN—One with, experience in 
selling a high grade patented specialty. 
Must have representative appearance, 
unimpeachable record and furnish the 
highest credentials. Box 607, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





Copy and idea man wanted for leading 
Canadian Agency. Commonsense ideas, 
thorough, conscientious work and cer- 
tain minimum experience required. Ap- 
ply stating experience, enclosing samples 
if possible and stating salary. Box 613, 
care Printers’ Ink 

WANTED: Young Man, exempt from 
draft, to take charge of and _ solicit 
school and college advertising for one 
of New York’s largest newspapers. In 
sending in application be sure to state 
age, experience and salary. Also give 
references. Box 617, care Printers’ 


Ink. 








TECHNICAL ADVERTISING MAN 

Large Canadian manufacturing con- 
cern building a general line of heavy 
machinery requires a young man as 
advertising clerk. One with advertising 
experience preferred. Please state age, 
nationality, experience and salary de- 
sired. Box 620, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Bookkeeper wanted—Man of _intelli- 
gence and refinement, with brains and 
initiative enough to take advantage of 
opportunity offered by growing adver- 
tising agency—advertising agency ex- 
perience desirable. Give complete bus- 
iness history and approximate starting 
salary desired. Box 622, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





Live Agency Wants Vice-President 

We are a fully recognized agency 
with business assured for 1918 in excess 
of $300,000.00. Organized and incor- 
porated on sound basis. President and 
associates well known and _ successful. 
A live man of clean record, who can 
bring us business, can get a betel in- 
terest, good salary and vice-presidency. 
If you have no accounts, you can ac- 
quire 25 shares of a retired member 
who has gone to the war. This is a 
most exceptional opportunity for a live 
man. Address Box 621, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 








New York Special sate cy 


will employ an assistant solicitor. ate 
age, salary, and experience, if any. box 
611, care Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


$1,000 buys The Sheehan Advert sing 
Co., Springfield, Ohio’s, only agvncy. 
Live man can make $5, "000 this year; 
two men much more. Act quickly; 
Sheehan is drafted. : 


FOR SALE 
At a bargain, one 24-page rebuilt Pot- 
ter press, with color attachment. Ad- 
dress The Sioux City Tribune, Sioux 
City, Ia. 











FOR SALE 
MAILING LIST to Spanish-America. 
General, about 55,000, typewritten, 
ready for pasting. ACOSTA, 72 Trin- 
ity Place, New York. 





3usiness Information Centre, 156 | ifth 
Ave., New York, N. Experienced 
personal service. Exceptional _facili- 
ties. A Clearing House for Business 
Wants. Correspondence invited. 

FOR SALE—Two profitable county seat 
weekly newspapers in an agricultural 
middle western state where future )ros- 
perity is sure. They are the beginuing 
of a little syndicate. Owner not of 
draft age but desires to enter govern- 
ment employ. Will sell one or bot! at 
a price which will dispose of them in 
near future. Write Box 609, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


I desire to learn the art of adverti:ing. 
I am a well educated young man o! 23 
years. Have you an opportunity fo 
me in your progressive organizat n? 
Box 612, care Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE 
Large plant experience. Manaver, 
sales manager, supt. 35; married; go 
anywhere. College man with prac al 
training. Box 625, Printers’ Ink. 
If W. has taken a valuable man ‘om 

ar your advertising departmvnt, 
this man can soon shoulder his res)on- 
sibilities. Will bring ideas, ability, en- 
thusiasm, loyalty. Want big opp. ‘tu 
nity. Age 34. Married. $4000 ):ar. 
“Indiana,” Box 610, care Printers’ ‘nk. 
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ARTIST ' 
young man wants opportunity 
p in Art Dept. of advertising 
Ralph Hill, 2600 
ve., New York City. 


Talented! 
to deve sf 
house. xperienced. 
Marion 





Adverti.ng Manager seeks new posi- 
tion. i mployer’s policy affected by 
war, Sis years’ training in broad field 

tand manager. College grad- 
iarried; children. Box 624. P.I. 


as assis! 


uate, 31 





SOLIt 
mendal record, 


OR of wide experience, com- 
favorably acquainted 
through ut Eastern territory, seeks 
opening as representative, .manager or 
special, on general or class publication. 
Letters held confidential. Box 626, 
sare of Printers’ Ink. 


‘You Want This Man 


COPY\\ RITER—Intelligent man with 
ideas. Has made good in _ leading 
also technical and class _publi- 
Thoroughly familiar with art- 
Box 618, 





agency 
cations 
work cugraving, printing, etc. 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising and Sales Executive 
Americin, 40, now with agency; 15 
’ valuable experience, selling, office 
ment, publicity. Forceful copy 
tactful correspondent, speaks 
Spanish, German, wants posi- 
ering scope for initiative. Box 

re Printers’ In 





lisher of a oat known trade 
seeks a desirable connection for 
ertising Manager. This man is 
ess-producer and capable execu- 
ose record spells success. His 
position is too limited for his 
Address “Publisher,” Box 
inters’ Ink Chicago Office, Lytton 


Food May Lose the War 


and also a great deal of business, unless 
you arc awake to the advertising possi- 
bilities of the Food Administration. 
Young woman, 2% years editorial “ex- 
wry in food department of house- 
hold agazine with nation-wide circu- 
laving unadulterated point of 
reading public, sees big oppor- 
n position of household counsel 
-y handling food and household 
ng. Technical training. Phila- 
or New York preferred. Box 
Printers’ Ink. 


This Man Can Get 


Business For You 


1 Advertising Manager, with a 
record of results in selling by 
shes to connect up with a pro- 
house that needs a man to fill 
onsible and creative position. 
ized the Advertising Department 
house I am with at present, 
ghly gratifying results, but have 
the limit of my opportunities 
here ind am seeking a wider field. Am 
ver in modern efficiency methods of 
bus s in general and have the ca- 
pac to assume management responsi- 
bilities as fast as they are thrust upon 
me. Salary, $3,000 to $3,600. Box 619. 








-mobile 





PRINTING SALESMAN 
Recently resigned as Sales Manager of 
New York printing concern known na- 
tionally, to become an officer in new 
organization of a Mid-West company. 
Death of Principal prevents carrying 
out plans. Open to permanent connec- 
tion with quality house. Offers unusual 
experience in organizing and selling. 
Address Box 623, care of Printers’ Ink. 


. e 
Advertising Man 
Thoroughly seasoned service executive 
desires position with Manufacturer or 
Agency; 10 years’ broad experience as 
Manager of Agency Art, Copy and Pro- 
duction departments. Have full charge 
of some high-grade accounts which I 
could bring to recognized agency. Seek 
position of responsibility and expect 
compensation in proportion to experi- 
ence, ability and worth. Box 615, P. I. 


A technical editor and advertisement 
writer with eight years’ experience pre- 
paring publications and advertising mat- 
ter on mechanical, electrical and auto- 
apparatus, wishes to make a 
change. He is a graduate mechanical 
engineer with two years’ engineering 
experience. Has had executive experi- 
ence, now engaged by national adver- 
tiser. Permanent connection only con- 
sidered. Salary about $2700. Age 33. 
Married. Box 627, Printers’ Ink. 


A man, 35 years old, married, of orig- 
inal, sensible ideas and with character 
and brain molded by the hard rubs of 
experience through 10 years of executive 
work, seeks an opportunity to shoulder 
the responsibilities of an executive, posi- 
tion, such as a man should do, if he had 
to oversee advertising from layout and 
copy work to spacebuying—the complete 
work in connection with getting up a 
pretentious cat Follow Ups—Mer- 
chandising—in a nutshell, if you want 
a man that wil! give you anything you 
have the right to expect of human power 
write ‘Neither small job nor _ small 











_pay.” Box 608, care Printers’ Ink. 





CAUTION: 


Applicants for positions advertised in 
Printers’ INK are urged to use the ut- 
most care in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to us for for- 
warding. We are frequently in receipt 
of large packages, burst open, in a con- 
dition that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed matter, 
copy, drawings, etc. Advertisers re- 
ceiving quantities of samples from 
numerous applicants, are also urged to 
exercise every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all matter en- 
trusted to them. 

Printers’ INK acts in the capacity of a 
forwarder, as a matter of service to 
both subscriber and advertiser, and 
where extremely heavy and bulky 
bundles are addressed in our care, it 
will be appreciated if the necessary 
postage for remailing is sent to us at 
the same time. 
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aa ci tata 
Thos.(usack (ompany 
wWntitTT Lf hn la Sy 


Our aims and ideals are not 
alone to render service to our 
clients through the medium of 
Outdoor Advertising consisting 
of Painted Display, Poster 
Advertising and Spectacular 
Electric Signs; but to create, 
to originate, to construct, to co- 
operate in every way which will 
tend to the greater exploitation 
of their products. Weare Cre- 
ators and Builders of Domi- 
nant, Distinctive, Imposing 
and Productive Publicity. 
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NEW YORK 
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Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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The Chicago Advertis- 
ing Score for 1917 | 


In the year ending Dec. 3Ist, 1917, Chicago news. 
papers published the following number of columns 
of advertising: (The measurement is on the uniform 
basis of 300 agate lines per column. Figures from 
the Washington Press, an independent audit bureau.) 


Morning and Sunday Papers 
The Tribune 54,891.50 columns 
The Herald 23,680.87 columns 
The Examiner 23,331.45 columns 


Total, 3 morning and 
Sunday papers. . 101,903.82 columns 


Evening Papers 
The Daily News 41,988.42 columns 
The Journal... ......15,023.15 columns 
The American ..... 14,678.60 columns 
columns 
Total, 4 evening papers 83,461.72 columns 


Advertisements printed in other papers not 


accepted by The Tribune, 4,391.31 columns 


The Tribune led for the year, printing more advertis- 
ing than the other morning papers combined, 31% 
more than the first evening paper and more than the 
second, third and fourth evening papers combined. 


The Chicago Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





